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Attractive Teachers 


TOr conteren 


reational iis bs yn ee Hostels for “Teachers 


Taiwan Parent-Teacher Association donations are 
providing useful memorials for living teachers. First of an 
island-long chain of teachers’ hostels is this spacious installa- 
tion at Sun Moon lake. Ideal for conferences or vacations, 
it has dormitory-type facilities as well as private rooms. 
Another hostel is under construction at Taichung and a 
third is planned in Taipei. Funds come entirely from PTA wel- 


fare budget; neither teachers nor government pay anything. 


Pleasant outdoor pool helps to put 
Cover: Pingtung sugar mill, southern Taiwan. ing teachers in shape for the next 
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Awareness of Christmas 










he world has no universal holiday. Even Tokyo’s Ginza looks not so much different 
T the New Year’s Day of January 1 must from Fifth Avenue this month, There may 
compete with lunar observances that continue be austerity along Seoul’s Ulchiro, but tinsel 
to be regarded by hundreds of millions of and stars and colored lights will brighten 
people as the true beginning of a new chro- many a shop. 
nological period. Christmas displays are far more numerous 
Christmas comes about as close to univer- at stores along Taipei’s Chung Shan Road, 
gality as it is possible to get. In Asia, and the Rue Catinat of Saigon looks like 
® especially, the awareness of December 25 has Paris in December despite Communism’s 
increased trétaendously since World War II. imminent threat to Vietnam. 
Ba©6©0Ss One reason is the continued growth of _ As for Hongkong, this is the height of 
Christianity. In the Republic of China, the tourist and shopping season. The colony 
MM Japan, Korea, and Vietnam, both Catholic loves Christmas for reasons very similar to 
#8 and Protestant churches have made steady those of the Main Street Merchants Associ- 
Progress. The Philippines was already domi- ation in any American city or town. 
fantly Christian. . Christmas is not catching on, however, 
i However, the amazing expansion of Christ- as a mere expression of crass commerciali- 
a Mas has been secular rather than religious. zation. 
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The compulsion comes not from business, 
but from an impulse to be generous, to give 
of what one has to loved ones and especially 
to children. Retail stores have climbed on 
the bandwagon, understandably, but they did 
not start the trend. 


If there was a starting place, it might be 
traced to the American soldiers and civilians 
who came to Asia during and after World 
War II, and who responded to the Christmas 
spirit with ice cream, cake, candy, and pre- 
sents for the small fry. The children were 
pleased and so were their parents; it didn’t 
take Christmas long to catch on. 


Some will regret this. They are the 
purists who say that Christmas is a solemn 
observance of the Christian church, that it 
has gotten all mixed up with paganism, and 
that the whole thing is a gigantic conspiracy 
to take money out of your pocket. 


We disagree, if for no other reason than 


that the Communists hate Christmas worse 
than Scrooge. : 
Communism has no room for kindness, for” : 
generosity, for peace on earth, goodwill to- 
ward men. 
Christmas is of the heart, and Gineeillll 
has no heart: only a mechanical contrivance 
turning out endless quantities of dialectical 
materialism—which has about as mug 
warmth as a cake of ice. : 
For our part, we are glad that Christmall 
has come to Asia, that shops are baubled and 
gay, and that more and more children are 
dreaming of sugar plums and good fairies. 
There is a rightness about Christmas that 
deserves to be for everyone. 


With that—and even the Communists—in 
mind, we say to one and all: 


A VERY MERRY AND HAPPY CHRIST: 
MAS! : 


Coward Aeian Unity 


n alliance of East Asian countries has been 
discussed intermittently ever since the 
end of World War II. 


One grouping exists already—that of the 
Southeast Asian Treaty Organization. Un- 
fortunately, SEATO did not prove adequate 
in the Laos crisis and has done nothing to 
help save free Vietnam. The Philippines and 
Thailand have been deeply concerned with 
this failure. 


Also, it sometimes has been observed that 
SEATO is not really an Asian organization. 
There is some truth in the contention. The 
Philippines and Thailand are obviously Asian. 
New Zealand and Australia are of the region 
but not the culture and have their Common- 
wealth ties. Pakistan is Asian, but in company 
with Great Britain, recognizes the Peiping 
regime. The other two members are France 
and the United States. 


At one time, the late Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles was interested in a 
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Northeast Asian Treaty Organization that 
might have included the Republic of China 
Japan, and Korea. The plan never got off 
the ground, mostly because the Koreans then 
rejected such association with Japan. 


Circumstances and governments have 
changed since. So has the extent of Com 
munism’s threat to the whole of East Asia. | 


A stronger anti-Communist position seems 
to be sought by the Republic of Ching) 
Japan, Korea, Malaya, the Philippines, Thaé 
land and Vietnam. Many Australian leadeng , 
are worried about Communist advances i 
this area. The time would seem to be ripe 


for a concrete proposal of one kind or 
other. 


One difficulty is that no single nati@l 
wishes to be the proposer. This is a reflectioa 
of Asian custom, long-standing region 
suspicions and the fact that each count 
has its own set of unique aspirations 

difficulties. 
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The Republic of China must recover the 
mainland. Japan fears internal leftist tend- 
encies. Korea is divided and has gone through 
a period of governmental instability. Malaya 
is trying to solve the Singapore problem 
and expand its federation. The Philippines 
is preoccupied with internal problems, Thai- 
land has had border troubles with Cambodia 
and fears infiltration from Peiping in the 
north. Vietnam is seriously jeopardized by 
the Communist Viet Cong and must strengthen 
the allegiance of its rural citizens. 


At the same time, if alliance waits until 
all these matters are settled, the free Asian 
coalition will never come into being. 

The requirement is for someone to take 
the initiative and get the ball rolling. It 
could be the United’ States, but viewing the 


complications, that nation may prefer to 
wait until the Asians themselves have started 
something. 


In this case, it should be possible for two 


or three of the interested countries to act in 
concert. If preliminary announcements were 
issued in several capitals, simultaneously, 
the factor of individual responsibility would 
not necessarily arise. 

Nor is it important that membership be 
at the maximum to begin with. As a young 
America found out under the Articles of 
Confederation, unanimity is all but unobtain- 
able in any society, and those who wait 
for it wind up achieving nothing. 

Communism’s big advantage has been 
that despite ideological conflicts, it acts 
together in matters of aggression. 


By the same token, free Asia must hang 
together for defense, or face the grave risk 
that, as Benjamin Franklin phrased it, “as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.” 


The dictum of one for all and all for one 
may be somewhat ‘trite—but it can save us 
all and pave the way for the final, definitive 
defeat of Communism throughout the world. 


Dnvestment in “Deople 


he lead article in this issue speaks for 
T itself about the Taiwan Sugar Corpo- 
fation, the island’s biggest business and 
largest employer. 

What we hope is that there will be some 
“reading between the lines.” 

For a growing, modern, industrialized 
Taiwan, the TSC example must be heeded 
by our own people and those who come here 
to invest their money in the hope of making 
legitimate profits. 

Low-priced labor is one of our assets. It 
is helping us industrialize rapidly, just as it 
has assisted Japan to become the productive 


am giant of Asia. 


But low-priced labor is not synonymous 
jg With cheap labor. 

Those who regard field or factory hands 
mg 4 subhuman, to be forgotten the moment 
they leave the acreage or the loom, will reap 


what they sow: dissatisfied people and low 
production of inferior quality. 

Social welfare for workers is here to stay, 
as TSC knows so well. Clinics and schools 
and other services are not frills, but necessities. 
The expense of their establishment will be 
returned many times over in better products 
at lower cost. 

Likewise, wages must reflect at least a 
part of the profit situation. 


For too many years too many of our 
entreprenurial class have dwelt in the old 


world of scarce production, high prices and 
a big margin of profit. The result of such 


thinking is the good things of life for the 
few and a bare existence for the many. 

TSC has shown what can be done. To 
be sure, it has certain advantages not shared 
by all corporations—and it is fortunate to 
have a product that is always in demand, 
around the world. 








Yet if it were not for by-products, not 
for the help given contract farmers and direct 
employees, not for a constant willingness to 
change and be changed, Taiwan’s sugar 
industry could be a millstone around the 
necks of 11,000,000 Chinese people. 


Monopolies and near-monopolies have 
dragged down the economies of some Asian 
countries. The evil obviously resides not in 
the fact of monopoly—but in a lack of 
responsibility, of imagination, of a spirit of 
dedication and unselfish service to the whole 
of the people. 


“Disit Caiwan 


W. an Experts in Arrangement af Bookings on 
Ain Sea Rail & Tour 


The world is becoming too small and tog 
overcrowded for the selfish freebooter or thé 
exploiter, and even for those who just don’t 
care. Those who do something to make i 
a better world for everyone will be helping 
themselves, their businesses and their country 


Out of such an environment will com 
the strength and the will to defeat Communism 
and prove in action that economic and social 
problems can be resolved fairly and satisfae 
torily without resort to extremism. of anj 
kind. 
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he General Assembly has begun the dis- 
cussion of two momentous items, the legal 

and political importance of which can scarcely 
be overestimated. I refer to the item submit- 
ted by the delegation of New Zealand entitled, 
“Question of the Presentation of China in the 
United Nations,” and the item submitted by 
the delegation of the Sovjet Union entitled 
“Restoration of the Lawful Rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations.” While both items are unfair to the 
government and the people of China, the 
Soviet item is particularly objectionable in 
its phraseology. It prejudges the issue. It is 
an offense to parliamentary practice and to 
the traditions of this world organization. I 
must note that my delegation deeply regrets 
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Tingfu F. Tsiang 


SSS aaa Saas 


Editor’s note: Ambassador Tingfu T. F. Tsiang presented the Republic of China’s position on the so-called 
China's representation issue at the December 1 meeting of the United Nations General Assembly. As he 
remarked, more than the fate of East Asia was involved: “the issue puts on trial the United Nations itself.” 
Because of its supreme importance to the world, the historic address of Dr. Tsiang is presented in full. 
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that the general committee and the General 
Assembly tolerated the phraseology of the 
Soviet item. 


The right of representation of my govern- 
ment in the United Nations should not be 
called into question at all. The Republic of 
China is one of the founding members of the 
United Nations. Mr. President, it should be 
remembered by all that the establishment of 
the United Nations was only made possible 
by the common victory of the United Nations 
over the Fascist powers in the second world 
war. Towards that victory, my government 
and people sacrificed 3,600,000 lives; that sacri- 
fice was no mean contribution. At the time, 
the entire free world gladly acknowledged 
China’s share in the overthrow of the Fascist 
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powers. For this reason, China took part in 
the preliminary drafting of the Charter of the 
United Nations at Dumbarton Oaks. For this 
reason, the Republic of China is named in 
Article 23 of the Charter to be one of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council. 
Yet today, some delegations, forgetting history, 
want to call into question the right of re- 
presentation of my government in this world 
organization. 


China's. Sacrifice 


Since the establishment of the United 
Nations in San Francisco 16 years ago, my 
government has fulfilled the obligations of 
membership and has played an honorable part 
in all its organs. The delegation of the Re- 
public of China has consistently striven to 
uphold the principles and ideals of the Char- 
ter. Nobody can say that China is unworthy 
of membership in the United Nations and 
nobody has ventured to say such a thing. 


The government which my delegation has 
the honor to represent in the United Nations 
_today is the legitimate continuation of the 
government of China represented in San 
Francisco. It is based on a constitution drafted 
and passed by people’s deputies, elected by 
the 600,000,000 people of China. The Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of my. government are 
elected by these same people’s deputies. The 
executive is responsible to a legislature, whose 
members are‘also elected by the people of the 
entire country. My government is a constitu- 
tional government. It is composed, in both 
its executive and legislative branches, of lead- 
ers elected by the people or the people’s 
deputies. Whether examined from the view- 
point of constitutional law or from _ the 
viewpoint of the principles which the United 
Nations must uphold, my government is above 
reproach. 


Those delegations which advocate a change 
in the representation of China do so not 
because of legal or political faults or defects 
in my government; they do so on the sole 
ground that there has been established on the 
mainland of Chinaa Communist regime. This 
is the sole reason for this debate. The ques- 
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tion: Do the Chinese Communists have a | 






















legitimate claim to the seat of China in the | . 
United Nations? My government and people | - 
say that the Communists have no legitimate § |, 
claims of this kind. Let me state why. « th 

The matter can be stated in one sentence; § y, 
The Chinese Communist regime is un-Chinese § yp, 
in origin and un-Chinese in nature and pu gr 
pose. It, therefore, cannot represent China. 

The Chinese Communist party was o j 
ganized in 1921 by the Soviet agent Voitinsk . 
It was nurtured by another Soviet agent - 
under the assumed name of Maring. The) ze 
Chinese Communist leader Mao Tse-tung ha : 
testified to the debt that his party owes - 
the Soviet Union. In his Chinese Communi frie 
handbook on party organization, chapter 6) agr 
section II, Mao stated: 4q ad 

“The Chinese Communist party was bora§ * 






with the help of the Communist international, 
and the Chinese revolution developed under 
the guidance of the Communist international, 
The Chinese Communist party and its central] 
committee, with the exception of the twa 
short periods under Chen Tu-hsiu-ism af 
Li Li-san’s party line, have been loyal to t 
guidance of the Communist internation 
The central committee in the periods und 
Chen Tu-hsiu-ism and Li Li-san’s party li 
did not obey the Communist internation} 
thereby bringing about the failure and 
great setback of the revolution of 1930. 
carry out the international line and to 
loyal to the executive committee of the Ce 
munist international is to guarantee the s 
cess of the Chinese revolution.” 1 





































Creature of Soviet 


In short, the Chinese Communist pa 
is a creature of the Communist party of 1 
Soviet Union. 

Now let me turn to the Communist regimmy 

The present Communist regime on } 
mainland of China was established with # 
military and economic aid of the Soviet Uniaay 
It is the fruit of Soviet infiltration, subv 
and military intervention in China. I 
occasion to present the facts substantiat 
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these charges to the General Assembly at its 
fourth, fifth and sixth sessions when the item 
of Soviet aggression against my country was 
ander consideration. I do not want to repeat 
these facts. They are in the records of the 
United Nations. Let me present in a sum- 
mary fashion the salient points of Soviet ag- 
gression against my country. 


Towards the end of the second world war, 
in order to hasten that end, the Soviet Union 
was asked to join the war against Japan in 
the Far East. China and the Soviet Union 
became, for that purpose, allies. For that 
purpose, the two countries signed a treaty of 
friendship and alliance in August, 1945. The 
agreements annexed to the treaty provided 
inter alia the following obligations: 


* “In accordance with the spirit of the afore- 
mentioned treaty (that is the Sino-Soviet 
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treaty), and in order to put into effect its 
aims and purposes, the government of the 
U.S.S.R. agreed to give China its moral 
support as well as aid in military supplies 
and other material resources, such support 
and aid to be entirely given to the Na- 
tional Government as the central govern- 
ment of China.” (exchange of notes, LA. 
(1)). 

“In the course of the conversations regard- 
ing Dairen and Port Arthur and regarding 
the joint operation of the Chinese Chang- 
chun railway, the government of the U.S.S.R. 
regarded the Three Eastern Provinces 
(that is, Manchuria) as part of China and 
reaffirmed its-respect for China’s full sov- 
ereignty over the Three Eastern Provinces ~ 
and recognized their territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity.” (exchange of notes 
I.A. (2)). 


The United Nations General Assembly in session 











On 9 August, 1945, the Soviet Union de- 
clared war on Japan and the Soviet army 
began to march into the northeastern provinces 
of China, commonly called Manchuria. On 
14 August, 1945, exactly five days after the 
Soviet Union entered the war, Japan capitu- 
lated. 


Following Japan’s capitulation, the Soviet 
army was in occupation of the whole area of 
Manchuria till May, 1946. During the con- 
ference at Moscow leading to the conclusion 
of the Sino-Soviet treaty, Marshal Stalin stated 
that Soviet troops would commence to with- 
draw from Manchuria within three weeks after 
the capitulation of Japan and that three 
months would be the maximum for the 
completion of the withdrawal. These state- 
ments were recorded in the minutes and duly 
initialed. The Soviets violated their pledge 
of immediate withdrawal. 


The three northeastern provinces of 
Manchuria constitute the richest region of 
China both agriculturally. and industrially. 
Their communication with China proper 
depends on two ports, Dairen and Yingkow 
and on a single railway passing through the 
important pass Shanhaikwan. 


Use of Ports Denied 


In order to re-establish its authority in 
Manchuria, it was necessary for the Chinese 
government to transport troops into the region. 
The Soviet army in occupation, under one 
pretext or another, denied my government the 
use of these ports and hampered the use of 
the- single railway: leading from China proper 
into Manchuria. 

Instead of giving moral and military aid 
to the central government of China as the 
Soviet Union was obliged to do under the 
treaty of friendship and: alliance, the Soviet 
Union obstructed the efforts of my government 
in re-establishing its authority over the three 
northeastern provinces. On the other hand, 
the Soviet army in occupation immediately 
proceeded to give aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


In the first month of the occupation of 
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Manchuria, from 9 August to 9 September, 
1945, the Soviet army captured from the § se 
Japanese army 594,000 prisoners of war, 925 § de 
airplanes, 369 tanks, 35 armored cars, 1,226 § fri 
pieces of field artillery, 4,836 machine guns, § la 
1,000,000 rifles, 133 radio sets, 2,300 motor vehis § se 
cles, 125 tractors, 17,497 horses and mules, and § Ct 
742 depots with munitions and supplies col 
included. In addition, at the time of itg§ th 
surrender, the Japanese Kwantung army had sin 
in its depots 1,436 pieces of field artillery, am to 





































machine guns, 11,052 grenade throwers, 3,0 the 
trucks, 104,777 horses, 21,084 supply cars, 815 § 194 
special vehicles, and 287 command cars. These pul 
captured equipment and supplies were not sta 
transferred to the Chinese government. Nets wot 
ther were the surrendered items. § “m 
the 
Source of Supply 
Sov 
Shortly after V-J Day, the Chinese Com 
munist forces under the command of Lin Piao 
infiltrated into Manchuria in large numberg§ mur 
amounting to about 200,000 men. All of them§ the 
were unarmed. A short time afterwards, these§_ my 


200,000 men were all fully armed with Japanese ager 
equipment and supplied with Japanese muné§ the 

tions. Since the equipment and supplies off Chir 
the Japanese forces in Manchuria were eith er aski1 
captured by or surrendered to the Soviet§ appr 


forces, the Chinese Communist forces at that§ hanc 
time could have only one source of supply- I 
namely, the Soviet army.‘ & Bon , 


In 1949, 1950 and 1951, I presented thes seh we a 


: . 
and other facts to the successive General— fise « 


Assemblies. On 1 February, 1952, by its te we h. 
solution 505 (VI), the General Assembly mat ¢ callec 
the finding that “the Union of the Sovitif to th 
Socialist Republics obstructed the efforts off peop! 
the National Government of China in reg yield 
establishing Chinese national authority in the§ this \ 
Three Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) afte its ov 
the surrender of Japan and gave military ang Natio 


nists 
miss 

The Chinese Communists enthusiasticaljg T 
acknowledged the military and economic aiég Chine 
which they had received from the Sovitig often 
Union. On 11 July, 1949, Chu Teh, the s§ peopl 
called commander-in-chief of the Chines Tesen 





economic aid to the Chinese Communisii 
against the National Government of Chinay 
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Communist army, declared: “It can be easily 
seen that the victory of the Chinese people’s 
democratic revolution is inseparable from the 
friendly aid of the Soviet Union.” One month 
later, on 17 August, 1949, Kao Kang, the 
secretary of the Manchurian bureau of the 
Chinese Communist party, stated at a public 
conference in Mukden that “the reason why 
the people of China are able to achieve such 
single victories is because of the aid extended 
to us by the international group headed by 
the Soviet Union.” Again on 1 September, 
1949, in an article in the Cominform Journal, 
published in Bucharest, Rumania, Chu Teh 
stated that the Communist victory in China 
would have been impossible if not for the 
“most sincere fraternal and friendly help of 
the Soviet Union.” 


Soviet Aggression 


Mr. President, it is clear that the Com- 
munist regime on the mainland of China is 
the fruit of Soviet military intervention in 
my country. As such, it is the fruit of Soviet 
aggression against my country. In asking 
the General Assembly to give the seat of 
China to their proteges, the Soviets are really 
asking for the international recognition and 
approval, or at least acceptance, of their 
handwork. 


In these years when we see the liquida- 
tion of western colonialism in Asia and Africa, 
we are deeply troubled by the specter of the 
rise of a new Soviet colonial empire. What 
we have on the Chinese mainland may be 
called the classical example of the new threat 
to the peace of the world and the rights of 
peoples. If the United Nations should ever 
yield to the demands of the Soviet Union, 
this world organization would be negating 
its own principles and ideals. The United 
Nations could not admit the Chinese Commu- 
Rists and at the same time remain true to its 
Mission. 

Those Gelegates who urge us to admit the 
Chinese Communists into the United Nations 
often shed crocodile tears over the 600,000,000 
people of China for their alleged lack of rep- 


m™ resentation in the United Nations. If the 
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representatives of the nations assembled here 
have tears, human tears of compassion, let 
them shed them over the misery and the suf- 
fering of the 600,000,000 Chinese men and wom- 
en on the mainland during the last twelve 
years. The Chinese people have suffered 
much from the tyrants in the long history of 
China, but they have never suffered so much 
as they have under the Communist regime. 


In the first five years of their rule, in 
order to consolidate their power, the Commu- 
nists liquidated 20,000,000 people whom they 
considered counter-revolutionary. Two years 
ago, in fulfilling their so-called “leap forward” 
movement, they drove millions of men and 
women to work in the backyard furnaces to 
produce iron and steel. With the institution 
of the so-called people’s communes, the Chi 
nese people were reduced to the status of 
“animals in a zoo,” to use the characterization 
of the Indian scholar, Dr. Chandrasekhar. 
Their land, their homes, their cattle and their 
implements have all been taken away from 
them in the name of collectivization. Their 
very lives have been collectivized. They eat 
in common mess halls and sleep in common 
dormitories. They are no longer members of 
families, but members of a labor brigade or 
company, or platoon. They rise at the call 
of a bugle and march to work in military 
formation. After 12 to 14 hours of exhausting 
work in the fields, they are marched back to 
starvation rations in the mess halls, and then 
they retire only to the barracks. Although 
in recent months some of the harsher features 
of the commune have been softened, the basic 
structure remains. Over the fate of such peo- 
ple, let us shed real human tears for their 
suffering and not for their lack of representa- 
tion in the United Nations. 


Expression of POWs 


On this issue, Mr. President, the. will of 
the Chinese people has been made clear. It 
has been expressed through the Chinese pris- 
oners of war in Korea; of whom about. 75 
per cent, or 14,000 chose of their own free 
will to be repatriated to Taiwan and not to 
the mainland of China. It has been expressed 
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through the Chinese people who have fled 
and are fleeing daily from the mainland to 
freedom in Hongkong and Macao. 


On previous occasions, I stated to the 
Assembly that if the Chinese people, the 600,- 
000,000 Chinese people should be free to vote, 
supervised by the United Nations, to choose 
their representation in the United Nations, 
my government would abide by the results 
of such a plebiscite. I renew the statement 
now. 


In the last three years, the world has 
learned a great deal of the brutal oppression 
practiced by the Chinese Communists in Tibet. 
Mr. President, they have done nothing in 
Tibet which they have not done in China 
proper. To let the Communist regime on the 
mainland of China take the seat of China in 
the United Nations would be a cruel blow 
to the real sentiments of the Chinese people. 


After 12 years of imitating the policies 
and practices of their teachers in the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese Communists have brought 
the 600,000,000 people of China to the verge 
of starvation. The Communist regime is, at 
this moment, at its weakest and is hated by 
the Chinese people more than at any time 
since its establishment 12 years ago. 


Political Prestige 


If, at this moment, the United Nations 
should admit the Chinese Communists, this 
world organization would be conferring on 
the oppressors of the Chinese people political 
prestige, which will be exploited by them for 
the continuation of oppression. 


In considering the question of the admis- 
sion of the Chinese Communists to the United 
Nations, we must ever keep in mind the re- 
quirements as stated in Article IV of the 
Charter. The first and preliminary require- 
ment is that membership in the United Na- 
tions is open only to peace-loving states. Is 
the Communist regime on the mainland of 
China “peace-loving”? We cannot forget that 
that regime. participated in the aggression 
against Korea. For that act of aggression, 
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the Assembly, in its resolution 498 (V), cons’ 


et 
demned the Chinese Communists as aggressors, § th 
I do not have to remind the Assembly that§ R 
that resolution is still on the books. The § hi 


United Nations cannot condone aggression. § te 


If anyone still has any illusions about” SP 
the Communists’ qualifications for membe ” 
ship in this respect, let him be reminded of U 
the use of force by the Chinese Communists; 
in their border disputes with India. Thé§ Ct 
government of India, under the leadership of § we 
Mr. Nehru, has certainly, I humbly subm nis 
gone out of its way to befriend the Comm the 
nist regime on the mainland. Nevertheless, ple 
Mao Tse-tung had no qualms about disturbing § the 
the peaceful relations which China and India§ the 
had enjoyed for 3,000 years. China’s neigh § wo 


bors in Southeast Asia are fully aware of thég 
efforts at infiltration, subversion and aggres® 
sion directed by the Chinese Communisii 
against them. The distinguished representa: 
tive of the Philippine delegation, in his speech 
in the General Assembly on 17 October, clear 
ly expressed the anxiety of his government 
in this respect. si 


The Chinese Communists themselves are 
more frank about this matter than their apolo- 
gists in this hall. In an article entitled “Lo 
Live Leninism!”, appearing in the 16 April 
1960 issue of Red Flag, the organ of the central 
committee of the Chinese Communist party, 
it is unequivocally declared that war is im! 
evitable and that some wars are desirable | 
Mao Tse-tung, in his coldblooded way, figu : 
out that in a nuclear war, even if China 
should lose 300,000,000 of its population, tht 
Chinese Communist regime would come ou it 
of it the most populous and powerful in th ; 
whole world. : 


4 
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Peiping’s Bellicosity 


It is frequently argued that without the 
participation of the Chinese Communists if 
the work of the United Nations, disarmamefit) 
cannot be achieved. This type of argument 
has been advanced as realism. Mr. Presidenh 
could anybody really believe that the par : 
cipation of the Chinese Communists would 
promote or facilitate disarmament? Just 
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contrary. The Chinese Communists are, at 
this moment, even more bellicose than their 
Russian comrades, if that is possible. They 
have applauded the resumption of nuclear 
tests by the Soviet Union. In regard to in- 
spection and control, the Chinese Communists 
take exactly the same stand as the Soviet 
Union. 


I have stated that the admission of the 
Chinese Communists to the United Nations 
would add political prestige to the Commu- 
nist regime on the mainland of China for 
the continued oppression of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It is also clear that the admission of 
the Chinese Communists would confer on 


them additional international prestige which: 


would be exploited by the Chinese Commu- 


nists for the intimidation and subjugation of 
China’s neighbors. These would be the in- 
evitable consequences of the admission of the 
Chinese Communists. 

The issue we are debating, Mr. President, 
not only affects the destinies of the peoples 
of Eastern Asia; the issue puts on trial the 
United Nations itself. The decision of the 
Assembly on this question will expose to the 
world whether this organization still stands 
for the principles of the Charter. 

I trust that the delegates to the 16th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly will not allow 
this organization to be exploited by the Soviet 
Union as a piece of diplomatic machinery 
for the extension of the new Soviet colonial 
empire. 
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TSC’s sales exceed 75 million U.S. dollars and account for nearly half of Taiwan’s foreign exchange earnings 
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Taiwan's 
| pweetest 
Corporation 


| 30 Yung-an 


ugar is not merely big business on Taiwan 

—it is overwhelmingly the biggest busi- 
hess, supporting the world’s largest sugar 
corporation. 


Employees have nicknamed it “the sweetest 
corporation this side of heaven,” and not 
merely because of the product. 


Work is provided for 17,000 direct employ- 
ees, 150,000 contract farmers and 20,000 part- 
time laborers. 


Altogether, about 1,200,000 persons—more 
than one in ten island inhabitants—depend 
upon it for their livelihood. 


Social welfare and product diversification 
are the most advanced to be found on the 
island: influential examples for government 
and private industry. 


This is the Taiwan Sugar Corporation, a 
‘§ giant of its kind and to a very large extent 
‘| the foundation and inspiration for industrial 
development and the economic prosperity of 
free China. 


Taiwan’s sugar story is an old one, dating 
to the early 17th century. The Dutch occupied 
‘| the island briefly, and sugar was exported to 
‘J Europe and Japan. Koxinga ousted the Dutch 
qin 1661 and sought to encourage sugar pro- 

duction in order to stimulate the economy. 
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Much later, the Japanese were to satisfy their 
gnawing sweet tooth with Taiwan sugar. 
During an occupation period that lasted from 
1895 to 1945, production was increased to a 
record level of a million metric tons annually. 
There was no concern about markets; almost 
all of it went to Japan. 


World War II all but destroyed the 
industry. Mills, transportation facilities and 
warehouses were heavily bombed. In 1945-46, 
when Taiwan reverted to Chinese sovereignty, 
production was under 100,000 metric tons and 
declined further the following crop year. 


That was when Taiwan Sugar Corporation 
took over—in May of 1946, and began the 
long climb back. A decade and a half later, 
TSC has capital of 48 million U.S. dollars 
and assets of US$125 million. Sales last year 
exceeded US$75 million and the corporation’s 
exports account for more then 40 per cent of 
Taiwan’s foreign exchange earnings. Its 25 
mills march from Taichung to Nanchow, near 
the southern end of the island, and can grind 
57,600 tons of sugar a day—which means — 
about 57,600,000 stalks of cane. 


Without exaggeration, it’s one of Asia’s 
biggest success stories. 


TSC is a mixed corporation, although 
most of the stock—97 per cent—is held by 


Farmer is happy with his share of crop 
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the government. That wasn’t exactly inten- 
tional. When the Chinese government took 
over the industry wreckage from Japan, there 
was no one else with sufficient funds to buy, 
rehabilitate and operate what obviously was 
going to be a very big business. Government 
had to vest the public interest in a corpora- 
tive form and hope for the best. 


Such hopes are not always realized in 
Asia—or elsewhere. But on this occasion, the 
prophets of doom were disappointed and a 
dedicated corporate bureaucracy made the 
company into a highly efficient, profitable, 
progressive and public-minded enterprise. 
Government undertakings are sometimes as- 
sailed politically on Taiwan, and TSC is no 
exception. Yet those who are involved in the 
attacking do not question the outstanding 
jeb that has been done; they merely would 
like the private share of the business enlarged 
so that those with funds to invest could cash 
in. So far the only steps in this direction 
concern two by-products plants and the TSC- 
owned pineapple cannery. 


About 30 per cent of the cane comes from 
the 120,000 acres of corporation farms, the 
rest from the 150,000 contract farmers. Social 
welfare programs have been established for 
¢ach group, and it is in this regard that 
TSC has pioneered for Taiwan and for the 
time when the mainland of China has been 
set free. 


Social Services 


Most of the 17,000 direct employees work 
at the 25 mills in southern and central Taiwan, 
or in the cane fields nearby. Each of these 
areas has a working population of from 300 
to 1,000, residing with their dependents in 
villages that cluster around the mill. The 
corporation itself does not design or sponsor 
these villages, of from 500 to 1,500 people, 
but makes available the social services that 
establish a highly desirable way of life. 
These include kindergartens, primary schools, 
clinics, recreation centers and dormitories. 


Also open to the children of contract 
farmers are the 39 kindergartens and 15 
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secticides, sewing machines, bicycles, h 





primary schools. Enrollment totals 7,000, and: 
there are 291 teachers. For pupils living at 2 
distance, free transportation is available on 
the corporation’s own railroads. Schools are 
tuition-free. 


















Clinics now total 40 with some 100 doctors. 
Five are full-scale hospitals with operatin 
rooms and similar facilities. Patients at the 
five are covered by the Central Trust Labo 
Insurance Program and the bill is paid bi 
the trust. At the clinics, TSC employees ar 
free and their dependents pay a tenth of th 
cost. Only direct employees are eligible fo 
care at such installations. The patient loa 
runs from 80,000 to 110,000 annually. 




































Growers Association 













Dormitories are free; so are water af 
electricity. For Asia, these are long stridé 
toward European and American-type welfar 
responsibility. 





































But it is the Taiwan Sugarcane Grower 
Association that sets TSC apart from most 
other employers in the region and that 
makes the corporation one of the most 
progressive in the world. Open to contrat 
growers, direct employees and part-time 
workers, the association offers these services) 


war 
may 
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% Insurance. Some 60,000 policyholders 


are covered for death, accident, disability, ’ 
childbirth and old age. The company subse § prod 
dizes part of the premiums. insec 
§ chem 
* Burial society. Voluntary membes§ expa 
make small payments upon the death of a fek 
low member. The association keeps the records} a 
and does the collecting. “ff letin 
_§ hews 
* Loans. These may be obtained for landi techn 
improvement or for production. Securedg 
loans based on warehouse receipts for suga  * 
also are available. Land improvememg “> V' 





projects have increased cane production byg © 
as much as 100 per cent. The farmer is assur ¢ 
of sufficient funds for fertilizer. 3 


*% Commodity distribution. The assoc 
tion handles farm implements, chemicals, if 
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More than 80,000 in six and a half years, and 


ware and other items at wholesale prices. They 
may be obtained at 27 association stations. 


*% Technical assistance. Tractor plowing 


at cost. Demonstrations and _ high-yield 
contests. 
*% At-cost supply of such sugar by- 


products as molasses yeast feed for hogs and 
insecticides made by the TSC agricultural 
chemical plant. Hog raising has been greatly 
expanded through this program. 


* Information services. A Sugarcane Bul- 


letin is published three times a month. Photo: 


news about the industry, color slides and 
technical films. Radio broadcasts. 


* Miscellaneous services. Training cour- 
ses, vocational education, publications, enter- 
tainment, excursions, medical services, schol- 
arships, animal husbandry and veterinary 
Service, including the supply of pedigreed 
leghorn pullets. 


Association membership has grown to 
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TSC has more than 2,000 miles of railroad, exceeding that of the provincial government 





the services to members exceed US$2 million. 
Yet this is not a bureaucracy-ridden enterprise 
and overhead costs have been kept to a 
minimum, 


‘Corporation impact upon the economy 
doés not stop at sugar. Because of the very 
size “of operations, ether industries and their 
employees are directly involved in the TSC 
success story. These include the fertilizer 
industry, machinery manufacturers, gunny 
sack . plants, pepe mill, shipping companies 
and others. . 


TSC’s railroads have alepatly been men- 
tioned. But their extent has not. Trackage 
reaches to every corner of the island, and 
the total of more than 2,000 miles exceeds 
that of the provincial. government’s system. 
Some 22,000,000 passengers are carried in the 
course of a year and around six million tons 
of freight. The sugarcane load is only a 


million or so tons heavier. 


‘Relationships with the contract farmers 
depend not only on loans and social assistance, 
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but also on fair treatment and a good price 
for cane. At present, farmers and TSC split 
the sugar extracted from their cane. The 
corporation further agrees to buy all or part 
of the farmers’ half at a favorable price. 
The farm share will go from 50 to 55 per 
cent with the crop year of 1962-63—thus 
bearing out the corporation contention that 
the easiest way to keep farmers happy is to 
give them a larger share of the profits. 
Efficiency of TSC’s part of the operation has 
made this possible. 


As already indicated, TSC is much more 
than sugar. Its sprawling industrial complex 


Cultivation and weeding of cane fields 


‘Plantations are well irrigated from Artesian 


includes such installations as: 


* Nine alcohol distilleries—190, 000 litres 
day. é 


* Yeast plant—40 metric tons daily, diggs 
in the world. 


Bagasse board plant, utilizing caf 
waste—1,500,000 sheets of 4-foot by 8-f 
building board annually. 


Particle board plant, a new product 
which the cane waste is bonded 

a resin, 12,500,000 board feet a year. ‘ 
particle board can be made in thick 
ses varying from a half inch to one@ 
a half inches, whereas the bagasse bos 
ranges from a sixteenth to one-quafl 
This means the particle board sho 
prove more useful in construction 
in the making of fine furniture. 


Insecticide plant. 


Oil extraction installation which tu 
out peanut cake and oil. A 
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* Pineapple cannery with capacity of 
600,000 cases a year. 


* Animal feed plant. 


* Agricultural machinery and engineer- 
ing office. 


Hog breeding station. 
Limestone quarry. 


Antibiotic laboratory (projected) in 
cooperation with the American Cynamid 
Corporation. 


Taiwan Sugar Corporation could not have 
edeveloped so rapidly and so_ successfully 
'without revolutionary changes in cane grow- 
fing. These have roughly inereased yield by 
fone third—from the 6 metric tons per hectare 
p (2.471 acres) of 1950 to 8.9 metric tons in 1960. 


Additionally, the average cane-growing period 
was reduced from 18 ta 14 months. Such 
gains are attributable to these measures: 


Ratooning—This is a technical term for 
the growing of cane from the roots of the 
preceding crop. The growing period is short- 
ened and labor saved in the preparation of 
seedlings and land, New planting accounts 
for 60 per cent of TSC cane output, ratooning 
for the other 40 per cent. 


Inter-cropping with rice—The growing 
seasons for rice and cane partly overlap. By 
the time sugarcane is planted, the preceding 
rice crop is not yet ripe, But cane can be 
planted between the rows of the ripening 
rice crop one month before harvest. This 
practice is of special importance on Taiwan 
because of farmland shortage and has been 
adopted for a steadily increasing acreage. 


Interior view of one of 25 sugar mills that stretch up and down the island 
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Centrifuges separate sugar from molasses 


Selection of varieties—In final analysis, 
this determines sugar yield. Varieties are 
introduced from other regions or obtained 
by local breeding. For example, F 134 is 
a locally bred variety, while the famous 
N: Co 310 was introduced from South Africa. 
Selection is based on adaptability of the va- 
riety to climate and soil, plus resistance to dis- 
ease, pests and typhoons. Selection and breed- 
ing are functions of the Taiwan Sugar Experi- 
mentation Station, which is known around the 
world. At present, N: Co 310 is planted in 90 
per cent of cane acreage. A new variety, 
F 146, has beep:found adaptable and is being 
introduced. 


Cultivation—Taiwan farm power pre- 
viously was provided by animals or humans. 
However, as the number of TSC tractors has 
multiplied, so has the acreage yield. The 
farmers’ attitude also has undergone a change. 
Many of them contract for TSC preparation 
of their land with tractors. 


Irrigation—TSC has divided its cane 
plantations and those of contract farmers 
into irrigation districts. Each has an irriga- 
tion system, including artesian wells and 
canals. Nearly 75,000 acres are under irriga- 
tion. 
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Fertilization—Like any other crop land, 
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‘sugarcane acrage is subject to depletion. TS@ 
has developed rotation of cane with legumis 
nous crops. It also makes large quantities o 
dung manure, filter cake, bagasse and cuttings 
into compost. To meet the soil’s hunger fog 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, T 
anually distributes 80,000 metric tons of am 
monium sulfate, calcium cyanamide, muriate, ‘ 
potash and superphosphate to the plantations) 






























Disease and pest control—Cane is highly 
susceptible to a number of diseases and insects, 
Among the diseases are Mosaic, red rot, 
cholrotic streak, leaf scourge, pineapple 
disease and downy mildew. The most dam 
aging insects are the borer, the wooly aphi 
and the cane beetle. Prevention and treatmen 
include TSC selection of highly resistant 
varieties, protection of seedlings and applica 
tion of insecticide and fungicide. 

























Technological improvements have _ beeg 
introduced at the 25 TSC- mills. Equipment 
has been modernized, controls established and” 
a rigid inspection system installed. A 10-year 




























modernization program was begun in 1958 to Ii 
bring the industry up to date and keep it meth 
that way. | catio1 
| as fol 
Two varieties of sugar are produced: the 

superior white crystal type with a moisture § Cc 
content not exceeding 0.2 per cent, and raw 4 ! 
sugar, which goes to the refineries of other four t 
countries for processing. and " 

This 
presse: 
Fibre board is one of sugar by-prod -™ 
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Spotless corporation-owned pineapple cannery supplies a ‘third of Taiwan's export total 


In its own processing, TSC uses both the 
methods of carbonation (12 mills) and defe- 
cation (17 mills). The procedures are roughly 
as follows: 


Cane is cut and shredded, then crushed 
in a five-roller mill. It is pressed three to 
four times until the juice has been extracted 
and only a course fibrous material remains. 
This material is bagasse, from which the 
pressed sheets and resinized particle board 
are made. 


Juice of the cane is dark brown in color 


and contains mineral and gelatine impurities. 


t must be “clarified.” 


Defecation is the older, cheaper and less 


| complicated method. Large amounts of hot 
‘lime are added to the juice. The lime sticks 
)to the impurities and they sink to the bottom 


the tanks. This method of clarification 
"was invented by the Egyptians in early times. 


In carbonation, juice is mixed with lime 
ind carbon dioxide is then induced. The 
recipitate of the lime and carbon dioxide 
8 strong absorption qualities and most of 
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the impurities are thus removed. A sulphita- 
tion process further purifies the product. 


Once clarification is’ complete, the juice 
is sent to evaporators for concentration into 
syrup. A chemical then is added to induce 
crystalization and the sugar is separated from 
the molasses by centrifuging. When dried, 
the sugar becomes the familiar sparkling 
sweetener of household use. Packing is by 
automatic machinery in sacks of 220 pounds. 
These are stored in warehouses or shipped to 
Kaohsiung or Keelung for export. TSC has 
warehouse capacity of 600,000 metric tons at 
the mills and the two ports. 


Where does Taiwan’s sugar go? To Japan, 
Korea, Hongkong, Malaya, Ceylon, Iran, Iraq 
and the Sudan. Markets have been expanded. 
The quality is good, the packaging strong, 
and deliveries prompt. Price, of course, is 
an international question—and foreign affairs 
play a considerable part in the sugar business. 
Developments in Cuba, for example, have 
affected TSC markets and prospects. 


Not so long ago, the bagasse was discarded. 
Growth of bagasse board manufacturing has 
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been important to Taiwan because of the 
need for a cheap construction material and 
because of the large amount of building that 
has been done in the 1950s and that will be 
continued through this decade. The bagasse 
board factory at Changhua opened in 1957, 
and the particle board plant at Kaohsiung 
began production only last July. 


Yeast From Molasses 


TSC laboratories are continuing to study 
the use of yeast as a food—especially in the 
light of warnings that Taiwan’s population 
may outrun the food supply in the foreseeable 
future. The TSC yeast product now available 
is made from molasses. Human consumption 
is in the form of pills or an enriched broth. 
Animal food is made from the yeast mixed 
with potato chips and animal or fish meal. 
It is high in vitamin content and as cheap 
or cheaper than soybean cake. The hog- 
raising project makes use of the molasses-yeast 
feed, and the hogs in turn produce manure 
for the fields. 


The pineapple plant has built its export 
business to a point where it controls a third 
of the Taiwan total. Special effort has gone 
into the campaign for strict quality control. 
Previously, lack of such control had severely 
handicapped Taiwan’s export efforts. The 
variety is the smooth cayenne also popular in 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Mountain and old 
stream wasteland has been utilized in pine- 
apple cultivation. 


Another recent export has been technical 
knowhow. Hundreds of technicians—mostly 


from Southeast Asia—have studied in Taiwan 
fields, mills and by-products plants. TSC) 
engineers and other experts have helped es | 
tablished foreign mills and get them into sugar 
production. Further missions are contemplat- 
ed in Asia, Africa, and Latin America—not 
only helping provide more food and more 
employment, but making more friends for 
free China. 


20 Million Rats Killed 


Even pest control exceeds the manufacture 
of insecticide and its application in the field’ 
Realizing that food losses to rats were heavy, 
and that rodents infest cane fields, a large. 
scale eradication campaign was undertaken 
last year. More than 20 million rats were: 
killed. The drive will be held annually, and 
Taiwan will have more food for people and 
less for scavengers. . fo 


TSC may not be all things to all peopl 
but on Taiwan, it comes very close. Th 


- corporation, its employees and the governmen 


are hopeful that in time to come, a returnt 
the mainland can take the TSC example | 
the hundreds of millions of peasants ther 
and so make their life a better and happiel 
one—just as has been done for the farmer @ 
this island. q 


As for Taiwan itself, it is said that4 
goes TSC, so goes the island beautiful. It) 
good to report that TSC is going very w 
and that prospects for the future are—to thif 
in sugary terms—very sweet indeed. 
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Accolade 
Eor 


Engineers 


ngineers in free China met November 13 
E to celebrate the golden jubilee of the 
Chinese Institute of Engineers observes its Chinese Institute of Engineers. A grand 
golden jubilee at the Science Hall, Taipei convention featured an exhibition and award 
of prizes for outstanding achievements in 
engineering. : 
The Chinese Institute of Engineers, oldest: 
and one of the strongest professional societies 
in China, has 6,035 members. Fifty years ago, 
CIE, then known as the Chunghua Engineer- 
ing Society, had 149. 


The Founder—Dr. Jeme 


The rise of the engineering profession in 
China and the founding of the Institute are 
connected with the efforts of one man—Dr. 
Jeme Tien Youe (Chan Tien-yu). 

Dr. Jeme was the founder of CIE and 
the foremost railroad engineer in China. 
Born in 1861 in Kwangtung Province, he was 
among the first promising youngsters to be 
sent to the United States for education under 
goverment-sponsored program: He studied 
in a high school at New Haven, Connecticut, 
then attended Yale University, receiving a 
doctorate in civil engineering in 1887. 


As an engineer for the Manchu govern- 
ment, he directed construction of the Peiping- 
Kalgan Railway. Although this was not the 
longest line built at that time, it is generally 
conceded to have been one of the most difficult 








to build. Construction involved cutting through 


rocky, mountainous terrain in north China. Dr. 


Jeme was acclaimed at home and abroad. 
In 1909, he became the first Chinese elected to 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

In 1911, Dr.. Jeme, then director of the 
‘Canton-Hankow Railroad Administration, 
established the Chunghua Engineering So- 
ciety, forerunner of the Chinese Institute of 
Engineers, It was in the same year that the 
Republic of China born. 


Seven years. later, in 1918, Chinese engi- 
neering students in America set up their own 
society. As the students returned to China, 
their society moved its headquarters from 
New York to Shanghai. 

In August of 1931, members of both 
societies unanimously moved to combine. 
Membership of the combined group, then 
formally named the Chinese Institute of 
Engineers, was 2,169. It had its national 
headquarters in Nanking. 

At its founding, CIE set forth its general 
objectives in a written constitution. It*has 
never ceased to pursue these goals. 

First and foremost, CIE mémbers strive 
for the advancement 


the development of engineering reconstruction 
projects through the services of all members. *’, 
Toward this end, CIE conducts conferénces 


to discuss various problems and carries ‘out . 


research in the different branches of engi- 
neering. 


Specialized Groups 


CIE is affiliated with the specialized 
institutes or societies. Close cooperation is 
maintained and their annual conventions are 
held at the same time. These affiliated 
organizations include those for civil, hydraulic, 
chemical, electrical, mining and metallurgical, 
survey, naval architectural and marine, and 
textile engineers. 


Services of CIE have proved invaluable 


both to young engineers embarking on their: 


careers and to established professionals who 
may need help in a special project. For the 
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of ‘engineering as ‘a. 
science and profession. They work to promote. *~, 





former, CIE has an efficient. employment 



































































center. For the latter, it maintains a compre- J a, 
hensive library of the latest international § }, 
periodicals, papers and books on engineering, § ,, 
To provide a voice for members, CIE pub- § 4, 
lishes outstanding writings and discoveries | o, 
of Chinese engineers, in 
Modernization of China 
The past half century shows ample * 
evidence of substantial contributions made 
by CIE engineers in national reconstruction me 
and development. CIE has played a major » 
role in the modernization of China and its | © 
efforts were of vital importance during the or 
eight-year war with Japan. In 1934 the Institute 
formulated an industrial development plan § ‘*' 
for Szechuan province. Ultimately, these § °"é 
suggestions resulted in the transformation of J "¢! 
that province into a wartime base for survival § 6? 
and victory. _ 
Other contributions of CIE engineers i 
during the last 50 years include: = 
.—the Yellow River Bridge. | 
—the 4,592-foot Chientang River Bridge e 
in Chekiang. : a was 
many of.the,major highways in China, § drec 
- including. the, 694,6-mile Burma Road § serv 
by ~~and-. the East-West. Cross-Island Higa com 
z ie “way, in Taiwan. » he | beer 
:* devel ment of. yun Harbor ia 
oe . Rina: Twe 
*. ~Qhingtung Canal in 2 beni province, ‘ 
he ‘irrigation for - 100090 mou § to a 
(11, 500 acres) of land. “ worl 
—oil development in,Kansu province an nd ( 
_ the establishment ofa refinery in Taiwan § year: 
i, producing 30,000 barrels daily.. othe: 
CIE engineers have been responsible for 
successful reconstruction work in Taiwa ‘ Rech 
Following Japan’s restoration of the island t@ o B nativ 
China in 1946;°CIE members rebuilt wa of th 
devastated cities, roads and ports. Industry ihanv 
has become a vital part of island life through f Loca: 
their, efforts. also 1 






*,, An outstanding feature of CIE’s convent 
tions and that which brings the work | ) 
members most clearly to the public eye if 
-the work of the Committee on Awards, This) 
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committee annually surveys the outstanding 
achievements of members. For those who 
have contributed the most to their field, CIE 
awards a medal and a cash prize. The most 
coveted award is the CIE Engineers Award. 
Others include recognition of achievements 
in engineering specialties. 

Ling Tse-ping, 62-year-old native of 
Fukien province, was the recipient of the 
1961 Engineers Award. It was the first time 
the Institute had given its highest honor in 
three years. Mr. Ling was chosen for his 
contributions to construction of the East-West 
Cross-Island Highway in Taiwan. 


A graduate of the Mawei .Marine Con- 
struction Academy, Mr. Ling has been an 
engineer for more than 42 years. His expe- 
rience includes such diverse fields as harbor 
construction and railway engineering. It 
was in his present capacity as director of the 
Taiwan Provincial Highway Bureau that Mr. 
Ling supervised the East-West highway project. 


Mr. Ling declined to accept the award 
as recognition of individual achievement. He 
said, “The award was given me because I 
was in charge of the highway project. Hun- 
dreds of engineers and thousands of retired 
servicemen contributed labor towards its 
completion. My own achievements have 
been infinitesimal.” 


Two New Awards 


He added, however, that he was “happy 
to accept the award on behalf of my fellow 
workers.” 


CIE also presented two new awards this 
year: one in methanical engineering and the 
other in electrical engineering. 


Yen ‘Ching-ling received the award in 
Mechanical engineering. This 55-year-old 
Rative of Shanghai is the founder and owner 
of the Yue Loong Motor Company, the only 
Manufacturer of automobiles in Taiwan. 
Located in a suburb of Taipei, Yue Loong 
also manufactures gasoline and diesel trucks, 
diese] buses, auto parts, gasoline engines and 
Stationary and marine diesel engines. 

Often called the “Ford of China” for his 
pioneering work in the auto field, Mr. Yen 
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believes that the future lies in ‘a motorized 
and mechanized nation. A graduate of Berlin 
University in Germany, he has been teaching 
for many years. The award was presented 
not only for his work in the auto industry, 
but also as a culmination of many years of 
endeavor in mechanical engineering. 

The first award in electrical engineering 
went to Kao Chung-ching, inventor of the 
Chinese teletype machine. The one-time chief 
of the radio department: of Central News 
Agency first completed a model of his inven- 
tion at the International Business Machines 
Company in the United States: His machine 
has facilitated the conveying of news in the 
Chinese language throughout the world. 


Golden Jubilee Convention 


The Institute celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary with a convention much larger than the 
annual gatherings. More than 3,000 Chinese 
engineers attended. In addition, nearly 100 
foreign engineers from the United States, 


France, the Philippines, Thailand, Japan and | 
Korea were present. These visitors represent- 
ed such well-known names as Mitsubishi of 
Japan, IBM and Westinghouse of America. 


The convention discussed the 50 years of 
CIE’s history, its present status and future 


expectations. A symposium discussed two 
topics: how to promote coordination between 
intustrial development and engineering educa- 
tion; and the ways and means of improving 
the working environment of engineers to 
facilitate accelerated economic development. 


An exhibition at the National Science 
Hall displayed social contributions by Chinese 
engineers. Included were charts, diagrams, 
photographs, models and documents. Among 
recent’ inventions, the Chinese-language 
teletype was shown and demonstrated. There 
was a fourwheeled vehicle made from two 
bicycles and a motor. Two adults and upto 
three children can whiz along at 21 miles an 
hour on a machine that costs only US$110 
and that can be operated for around US$5 a 
month. Furthermore, the bicycles can be re- 
moved for individual use in only a minute or 
so. 
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After the convention, delegates were 
invited to tour Taiwan industrial centers. 
Foreign visitors saw for themselves the 
progress of free China and the success of its 
accelerated economic program. Of eight tours, 
delegates chose the one of their special 
interest. Tour No.7, for example, took in 
Kaohsiung City and vicinity, including the 
Taiwan Aluminum Corporation, the Nanpu 
Thermal Power Plant, the Kaohsiung Refinery, 
No. 60 Arsenal, Formosa Plastics Corporation 
and Kaohsiung Harbor. 


Abel Woman, professor of sanitary engi- 
neering at John Hopkins University and offi- 
cial representative of the World Health Or- 
ganization at the golden jubilee convention, 


voiced the thoughts of all engineers when 
he said, “Civilizations have risen and fallen 
throughout the world largely through the suc- 
cesses or failure of technology and science... 
and engineers throughout the centuries have 
been the major motive force.” 

The engineers of CIE realized the impor- 
tance of their work anew when Vice Premier 
Wang Yun-wu called on them to unite their 
efforts to implement the government’s develop. 
ment plans. 

The growth of China’s economy owes 
much to sound engineering, he said. For the 
future, he added, China has full confidence 
that CIE and its members will go on to even 
greater achievements. 
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Josephine Huang 


henever Chinese drama is mentioned, one 
immediately thinks of Chinese opera. 
Before the Republic, this was justifiable. In 
a broad sense, so-called opera was the only 
form of Chinese drama. Today this equation 
is no longer applicable. Modern Chinese 
drama is considerably more than opera. 


Out of the Chinese revolution were born 
democratic ideas of liberty and equality; and 
out of this revolutionary spirit came the stage 
play and motion picture. These new art forms 
represented the thoughts, aspirations and 
feelings of the people. They were written and 
performed by the people for the entertainment 
and instruction of the masses. Since the 
Republic was founded in 1911, the two new 
dramatic forms have marched shoulder to 
shoulder with their elder sister, Chinese opera. 
All three are expressions of the national herit- 
age and all exemplify a deep concern for the 
welfare of the country. 


The drama of the Republic of China 
emerged from this national feeling. China 
has had drama in the form of music and 
dancing since history began, but “spoken” 
drama or the stage play is definitely a pro- 
duct of the Republic. 
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Chinese Drama 


The forefathers of the Republic, under 
the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, started the 
legitimate theater to aid the cause of the © 
revolution. When the Tung Meng Hui (Socie- 
ty of the common cause) was founded in 1907, 
Chinese students in Japan discovered that the 
spoken drama was one of their strongest 
weapons against the corrupt and tyrannical 
Manchu government. The stage play was 
simple to produce and was easily understood 
by the common people. The students formed 
the Chun Yang Dramatic Society, which won 
much applause from audiences in Japan. 


After founding of the Republic, the society 
went to China to perform in Shanghai. Plays 
concerned with nationalism and _ heroism 
proved to be exceedingly popular, as were 
later productions based on the heroic acts of 
revolutionary martyrs. Examples are “Chiu 
Chin” and “Huang Hua Kang.” These dramatic 
performances soon spread to other towns and 
cities. They were called “wen ming hsi” or 
“new drama”. The actors spoke and acted in a 
natural manner, using everyday speech, in 
contrast to the highly stylized acting and 
singing of the Chinese opera. Often they 
improvised without scripts or rehearsals. 
Given only the bare bones of a plot to go by, 
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actors themselves worked out the action and 
dialogue spontaneously on the stage. The 
common people enjoyed this dramatic form 
immensely. 


Chinese intellectuals, however, considered 
this informal “new drama” too vulgar, partly 
because spontaneity often made for ribaldry. 
In 1919, Dr. Hu Shih started the Literary 
Renaissance (May 4 Movement), which advo- 
cated the use of everyday speech (pat hua) in 
all forms of writing. 


With the renaissance, scholars turned to 
writing for the stage in paihua. At the same 
time, they learned dramaturgy and the art of 
direction from the western theater. With the 
encouragement of Dr. Hu Shih, Zola’s Nana 
and Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People were 
translated into colloquial Chinese in the New 
Youth magazine. Dr. Hu himself wrote a one- 
act play, “The Most Important Thing in Life,” 


to inspire young talent to write plays in paj 
hua. Since then, many western plays have 
been produced in translated versions by pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike. The most 
popular were Dumas’ “Camille” and Wilde’s 
“Lady Windemere’s Fan.” 


In time, translated plays were found too 
alien for the tastes of the general public, 
Writers began to produce original plays about 


the life and problems of their own people 
Chinese nationalism was the subject of many 
plays. Others touched on the Confucian virtue 


of filial piety or on devotion to duty in the 
service of the country. 


The outstanding dramatist of the time wag 
Chen Ta-pei, whose “The Hero and the 
Beauty,” “My High and Mighty Father” and 
“Conscience” are considered early masterpieces 
of the Chinese legitimate theater. All de 
picted social situations of the period. Chen 


“The West Chamber” is a modern adaptation of a historical play written some seven centuries 
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“Lo Shen”, another modernized historical drama, tells the story of a younger brother’s love for his sister-in-law 


Was also the founder of the Dramatic Associ- 

ion of the Republic of China, which was 
mostly composed of students and faculty of 
the Normal College, Peiping Women’s Normal 
pbllege and Tsinghua University. 


In general, however, Chinese opera con- 
ued to be the favorite with Chinese 
audiences. Now that men and women were 
claimed equal by the Republic, it was no 
fOnger considered indecent for men and women 
b appear on the same stage, and the all-male 
@nd all-female theatrical troupes became a 
ling of the past. 
' Mei Lan-fang became the idol of Chinese 
Wpera after the death of Tan Hsin-pei, top 
@tar during the Manchu reign. Mei, the 
imous female impersonator, caught the public 
ye in 1919 and kept it. He died in August, 
l. In 1914, Chi Ju-shan began to write 
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new plays for this great artist. More than 30 
were written to show off Mei’s talents in 
dancing and singing as well as acting. Such 
plays as “Chang O’s Flight to the Moon” and 
“Tai Yu Burying Flowers” made Mei’s name 
known abroad. The western world recognized 
his talent when he toured Europe and the 
United States at the height of his career. He 
won high praise and received an honorary 
doctorate from an American university. 


The motion picture was introduced into 
China by a Spaniard in 1907. But it was not 
until 1918 that Tan Tu-yu and Kuan Hai-feng 
formed a film society and the Chinese started 
to make their own movies. The motion picture 
society studied the techniques of moviemaking 
while getting their material from native lore 
and legend. With the public showing of “The 
Pink Skeleton,” the art began to achieve 
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popularity. In 1923, Tan and Kuan established 
the Star Motion Picture Company. Ten years 
later talkies appeared and film versions of 
traditional stage plays and Chinese opera 
librettos became. more popular than before. 


With the Manchurian crisis in 1931, there 
was an upsurge in patriotism. Many dramatic 
clubs were formed in colleges and schools to 
awaken Chinese patriotism in the fight against 
the Japanese. 


At this time, the theater movement was 
greatly abetted by the formation of two new 
dramatic schools: the first National School of 
Drama and the Touring Theater Troupe of 
China. The drama school was established by 
Chang Tao-fan, Chen Li-fu and Lo Chia-luen, 
all political leaders of their time, in Nanking 
in 1936. The school trained young men and 
women in playwriting and stagecraft. Many 
prominent actors and directors now in Taiwan 
are its graduates, including Wang Sheng-shan 
and Tsui Hsiao-ping. The touring troupe 
was led by Tang Huai-chiu, with his elder 
daughter Tang Jo-ching, as the star. This 
group introduced such classics of Chinese 


A feature movie entitled “Liang Hung-yu” is being filmed by the China Film Studio 





drama as “Thunder and Storm,” “Sunrise” and 
“Resurrection” at the Carlton Theater in 
Shanghai, then took their plays on the road 
to Peiping, Tientsin and other cities in the 
north. 


These two groups did much to disseminate 
modern drama throughout China. With their 
rise, the formerly popular “new drama” came 
into disfavor and gradually died out. 


During the war years, beginning in 1937, 
spoken drama emerged as the major form of 
entertainment. Opera stars in occupied areas 
refused to make stage appearances in defiance 
of the orders of Japanese and puppet officials. 
Western movies were forbidden in Shanghai 
and other Japanese-controlled cities, and 
Chinese movies were limited by the expense 
necessary for their filming. 


Under these conditions, the stage play 
found a golden chance for development. Be- 
tween 1942 to 1945, more than a dozen theaters 
in occupied Shanghai enjoyed long runs and 
full houses. Most noteworthy among the 
theatrical groups of this time was the Ku Kan 
(Struggle) . theatrical troupe. Directed by 
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Jolin Huang, it strove for a higher standard 
of performance and stimulated patriotism in 
subtle ways undetected by the occupation 
troops. Such subversive methods were specially 
successful in the plays “Gentlemen of the 
Beams” and “Lower Depths,” and such histori- 
cal plays as “Wen Tien-hsiang.” 


In unoccupied parts of China, especially 
Chungking, the government’s encouragement 
of the play form awakened popular interest. 
Many were war plays. Li Man-kwei, Tsao 
Yu and Chang Chung-hsiang won nationwide 
fame for their plays of this period. Several 
of their productions, such as “Heaven Chal- 
lenges,” “Peking Man” and “The Model Tea- 
cher,” now rank as modern classics of Chinese 
theater. 


Ante-Bellum Restoration 


Following victory over the Japanese, the 
theatrical scene in China tended to slip back 
to the level of pre-war days. Chinese opera 
and western movies regained their supremacy. 
Spoken drama returned toa minor role. New 
forms appeared on the scene—the native 
Chinese movie and provincial operas, folk 

) dances and musical dramas. 


» The nation’s outstanding opera stars, Mei 

wLan-fang and Chen Yen-chiu, both female 
impersonators, came out of retirement and 
ecaptivated their audiences. 


There were also experiments to fuse opera 
ind the stage play. This was beautifully and 
liccessfully exemplified by “The Taiping 
Rebellion,” based on the uprising of almost 

@ hundred years before. Singing parts were 
uced to a minimum and spoken parts (paz) 
ere rendered in normal voice instead of the 
ditional operatic falsetto. Costumes, setting 
sand make-up followed the conventions of 
gitimate theater. The result was not unlike 
merican musical comedy. In spite of the 
access, the form never developed further and 
pon died out altogether. 


' Such native films as “The Barber’s Dream 
of Wealth” and “Remoteness of Love” showed 
progress in directing and acting largely under 

influence of western movies. Many play- 
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Helen Mo in “Dissolute or Devoted” 


wrights, directors and actors who could see 
no future in the spoken drama were drawn 
into the movie industry. Moviemaking be- 
came a good investment. Many profit-seekers 


were pleased with prospects of penetrating into . 


the interior of China and southeast Asia. 


The only flicker of life in the legitimate 
drama at that time was in the National School 
of Drama in Nanking and the Municipal 
School of Drama in Shanghai. 


In 1945, the Communists took over the 
mainland, thus shattering dramatic progress 
along with freedom and China’s other aspira- 
tions. When the national government moved 
to Taiwan, many people followed. The center 
of China’s drama also shifted to Taiwan. 


Traditional Chinese opera still dominates 
the theatrical world in free China. Schools, 
colleges, business organizations and the various 
branches of the armed forces have their own 
opera groups. Outstanding is the Ta Peng 
Theatrical Troupe of the Chinese Air Force. 
In 1958, it toured Europe and was well received. 
In Taiwan, opera has had many stage renova- 
tions and innovations. Musicians, formerly 
in full view of the audience, were separated 
from the acting area by a screen. The 
elaborate embroidered silk backdrop was re- 
placed by an unobtrusive dull-colored back- 
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ground curtain. The- plots of some of the 
traditional plays were altered to suit modern 
sentiments. Such opera stars as Lee Hsiang- 
feng, Chang Yu-fan and Chin Shu-chin arrived 
from the mainland via Hongkong. All have 
avid followings in free China and the Chinese 
opera stage is more colorful than ever. 


Movies in the Hinterland 


The western movie still spells high enter- 
tainment value in Taipei and other big cities. 
But in the small towns, native movies, 
produced in both Taiwanese and Mandarin, 
break boxoffice records. Native films are more 
widely accepted in the countryside because of 
the language and because the material falls 
within the people’s frame of reference. Recent 
films made by the Central Motion Picture 
Company in Taiwan and other produced by 
companies in Hongkong have shown consider- 
able progress in techniques, acting, direction 
and scripting. Several have been awarded 
prizes in all-Asia competitions. 


The legitimate drama also has made 
progress. In 1955, Li Man-kwei’s “The Pretend- 
er” enjoyed a long run in Taipei. This was 
a character play based on the usurpation and 
downfall of the historical figure Wang Mang. 


Following Li Man-kwei’s departure for the 
United States and Europe, the theater again 
went into a decline. It was not until 1960, 


when she returned, that it was revitalized 
through her efforts. 


Little Theater Movement 


Miss Li started a little theater movement. 
With the support and cooperation of the 
government, civic leaders, teachers and stu- 
dents and the Chung Hua Drama Group, she 
founded the Unities Drama Club in Taipei 
with a branch in Kaohsiung in south Taiwan, 
Its varied and interesting repertory includes 
such works as “Interlude of the Times,” an 
adaptation of Lindsay and Crouse’s “The 
Great Sebastians,” and Liu Shih-fu’s “Dreams 
and Hopes.” Its plans call for six new pro- 
ductions a season. 

The little theater movement, once it got 
its start, quickened interest generally. Nu- 
merous small troupes have been formed, and 
some are constantly on tour throughout the 
island. 


A bright future for the Chinese theater 
lies in the hands of enthusiastic amateurs, a 
few professionals and the faculty and students 
of the drama departments of the National 
Academy of Arts and the Political Staff 
College, the Foo Hsing School of Dramatic 
Arts and the Ta Peng Operatic Training 
School. Each of these groups is working hard 
to reinforce the prestige of the Chinese stage. 
If present trends continue, China can expect 
to see more and better plays, operas and other 
productions in the next few years. 
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Counteroffensive Fund 


he Overseas Chinese National Salvation 
Association voted to create a special 

fund to help finance a counterattack on the 
mainland at an early date. 

The delegates pledged their support to 
the government in fulfilling the sacred mission 
of delivering mainland compatriots from the 
Communist yoke. Part of the support will be 
in the form of money to be raised in Chinese 
communities abroad. 


In addition, the association adopted a reso- 
lution calling for establishment of a Counter 
Invasion Award Foundation which will honor 
those who make special contributions in the 
feturn to the mainland. 
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Awards will go to: 
—The first wave of amphibious units to 
land on the mainland coast. 


—Personnel whose combat performances 
are above and beyond the call of duty. 

—The best military strategist in planning 
the counteroffensive. 


—Soldiers who save the lives of their com- 
rades and friendly forces at the risk of their 
own. 

—Communist soldiers who defect during 
the counterattack. 

—Mainlanders who supply vital intelli- 


gence or carry out successful sabotage against 
the Communist forces. 


Sun Yat-sen University 


The proposal to establish an overseas 
Chinese university in Taiwan is materializing. 
After initial consultations between over- 
seas Chinese representatives and interested 


government agencies, the following points 
have been agreed upon: 


—The projected university will be named: 
after Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Repub- 
lic of China. 


—NT$100,000,000 (US$2,500,000) will be 
raised by the overseas Chinese to finance the 
project. 

—The university will have a college of 
medicine, a college of science and engineering, 
and a college of law and commerce. 


—At least half of the-student quota will 
be reserved for overseas Chinese. 


—Arrangement will be made with Japa- 
nese universities for an exchange of students 
for the promotion of Sino-Japanese cultural 
cooperation. 

Shilin in suburban Taipei has been ten- 
tatively chosen as the site. The town council 
there has voted to lease a large tract of pub- 
lic land to the university. 


Kuo-chiang Goes to School 


Taipei’s overseas Chinese student com- 
munity acquired its latest and youngest 
member this fall. He is Li Kuo-chiang, Ll, 
from Mexico. 












Kuo-chiang and his brother Kuo-nan, 19, 
arrived in Taipei October 7 with overseas 
Chinese visitors from Mexico. They had 
never seen their own country and it was their 
first separation from their parents. 

Kuo-chiang has had four years of school- 
ing in Maxico and can speak only Spanish 
and a few broken sentences of his native 
Cantonese. He was assigned to the Mandarin 
Experimental School as a second grader. 

Miss Chao Hui-teh, Kuo-chiang’s special 
tutor, said the boy encountered great language 
difficulty, as expected. “In the first few days 
he could not even understand his own name 
because he pronounced it in Cantonese. But 
he is learning fast.” 

Miss Chao said she and other pupils have 
been helping him by sychronizing their 
speech to gestures. “The method appears to 
to be very effective,” she said. 

Kuo-nan has studied Chinese for some 
time. Although he cannot speak Mandarin, 
he is fluent in Cantonese. The Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission has made arrange- 
ments with the Provincial Chienkuo Middle 
School to enroll him. Schools of the brothers 
adjoin. 


United States 


Couple Reunited 


A wedding picture, a former newsman’s 
hunch and oriental patience brought about a 
happy reunion of a Chinese couple in Oklaho- 
ma City in early November after a separation 
of 23 years. 

Jew Yick How, 48, cook in a Chinese 
restaurant, embraced his wife tenderly as she 
stepped off a jet plane. He gave her a kiss 
on the cheek for the benefit of photographers. 

It was the first time Tam Mee Chun had 
seen her husband since he left Hongkong in 
1938 to go to the United States. 

Jew Yick was born in Canton. His father 
was a naturalized American citizen. He went 
to the United States in 1930, then to Hong- 
kong in 1935 to visit his parents. It was then 
he met his bride. 
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When he returned to America three years 
after their marriage, Jew Yick had to leave 
his wife and son behind. The only evidence 
of their marriage was a wedding picture, and 
that did not meet the requirements of immi- 
gration officials. 

When war came to Hongkong, Tam Mee 
fled into the interior of China. Jew Yick’s 
efforts to get her to the United States met 
with repeated failures. 













Irvin Hurst, an insurance man in Oklaho- 
ma anda former newspaper reporter, learned 
of the couple’s plight from Charles J. Gin, 
the cook’s employer. Mr. Hurst wrote Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, who in turn contacted the 
U.S. consul general in Hongkong. 










“Back came a letter, which the senator 
forwarded me, signed by Sam I. Gilstrap of all 
people,” Mr. Hurst said. 







Mr. Gilstrap, the American consul general, 
had attended college with Mr. Hurst. He 
granted the cook’s wife an interview on Octo- 
ber 19. Satisfied with her story, he issued her 
a visa. She obtained a British passport and 
left Hongkong by plane for the long-waited 
reunion with her husband. 









Pursuit of Knowledge 







Chinese students enrolled in American 
universities and colleges during the last aca- 
demic year totaled 5,673, an increase of more 
than 460 compared with the preceding year 
according to a survey conducted by the Office 
of the Cultural Counselor of the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington. 


Cultural Counselor Dr. Tsao Wen-yen 
said that the four surveys made since estab 
lishment of the office in 1957 showed the 
number of Chinese students has been increa® 
ing steadily. 

The recent survey showed the largest 
number, totaling 1,547 or 27.25 per cent, were 
engineering majors. The second largest group, 
numbering 1,461, majored in physical and 
natural sciences. Then came humanities, 0 
social sciences, 612; medical science 419; busines 
administration, 297; education, 186; and agrr 
culture, 86. m 
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Chinese students, second to Canadians as 
the largest foreign group in the United States, 
were found in all the states except Alaska. 
Men totaled 3,964; women 1,709. 


Eight universities have more than 100 
Chinese students each: California, 295; Illinois, 
198; New York, 197; Minnesota, 154; Washing- 
ton, 119; Columbia, 117; Michigan, 117; and 
Wisconsin, 108. 


Thailand 


Cutting Down Remittances 


The Chinese population in Thailand is 
cutting down on remittances to friends and 
relatives on the Chinese mainland. 


A study in the Bank of Thailand’s monthly 
report for September says that since 1957, when 
the total sent behind the Bamboo Curtain 
came to almost 10 million U.S. dollars, re- 
mittances have fallen to an all-time low of 
US$35,000. The downward trend is expected 
to continue, the study says. 

The report suggests three causes: 

1. Money did not reach the intended 
beneficiaries owing to the internal 
situation on Chinese mainland. | 

. Restrictive regulations of the Thai 
government. 

. Slowdown in Thai business activitiy, 
especially affecting low-level income 
brackets. 

Why has the Thai government, firmly 
committed to the West and bitterly opposed 
to the Peiping regime, not stopped the flow 
completely? 

The bank report says that from 77 to 90 
per cent of the remittances made in recent 
years consist of no more than US$25, and 
concludes that “the remittances made during 
this period (from 1957 to 1960) were quite 
reasonable and justifiable if the purpose was 
for supporting families and relatives.” 

“This being the case,” the report adds, 
“the government has not deemed it advisable 
to impose more restrictive measures. In fact 
the government has been aware of the contri- 
butions made by the Chinese community 
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toward the economic well being of Thailand, 
especially in the field of commerce, manpower, 
and even technical knowhow. It is for this 
reason that the government has never pro- 
hibited such remittances.” 


England 


World Beauty No. 2 


Not since C.K. Yang won the silver medal 
for the decathlon at the Rome Olympiad last 
year have the Chinese people been so thrilled. 


Grace Li, already well known to the free 
Chinese of Taiwan, became an international 
celebrity overnight as she was proclaimed the 
world’s second most beautifu! girl in London’s 
Miss World pageant. 


Jubilation over Miss Li’s victory was 
especially great among the overseas Chinese 
communities, because the 19-year-old beauty 
is an overseas Chinese herself. 

Eldest of the five children of a Chinese 
couple at Inchon, Korea, Miss Li came to 
Taiwan for study several years ago. Now a 
music student in the National Academy of 
Arts, she has an attractive personality and a 
winning smile. 

In the 1960 Miss China contest, Miss Li 
finished fifth. This year she became one of 
three Misses China. 

When her two sister beauties became 
semi-finalists in Long Beach and Miami, 
Grace became nervous, afraid she might not 
be able to do as well. 

Her fears were not unfounded. She was 
to go to England, which has no diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of China. The 
Chinese community in England is compara- 
tively small and might not give her moral 
encouragement. 

However, everything turned out all right. 
The Chinese community gave her every pos- 
sible support. Some even shed tears of 
happiness when the judges announced the 
results. 


Miss Li toured Paris as honor guest of 
the Chinese residents there and still has a 
long list of places to visit. She has received 
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invitations from the Chinese communities in 
nearly all the major cities of the world. 


Canada 
Wild-goose Chase 


Investigations of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police into alleged illegal Chinese 
immigration have been. going on for months. 
So far there is little evidence to substantiate 
the charges but lots of harassment of Chinese 
residents. 

Recently, three Chinese associations at 
Winnipeg petitioned Immigration Minister 
Fairclough to protest “persecution” by the 
investigators. The Chinese said the investi- 
gations should be concluded or stopped. 

Minister Fairclough said she would like 
“to see the whole thing wound up as quickly 
as possible.” 


Korea 
Detainees Freed 


All seven Chinese residents arrested by 
the Korean military junta last June for al- 
leged espionage or smuggling activities have 
been released from jail. But they still may 
face trials. 
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Three of them, including Li Tsai-ching, 
Korea manager of the U.S. registered Summit 
Corporation, probably will be tried by an 
army court-martial, according to investigation 
sources. The Seoul District Prosecutor’s Office 
listed the other four for possible trial before 
the Seoul District Court, the sources added. 

Li and two others, drugstore owner Sun 
Sheng-tsan and former merchant Chang Keh- 
cheung, were bailed out for reasons of health 
in early October. They had been charged 
with contacting a Chinese Communist agent 
in Hongkong and providing him with secret 
information on South Korea. They were also 
charged with smuggling a large amount of 
commodities from Hongkong and _ illegally 
sending money to the British Colony. 

Li was arrested for allegedly assisting Sun 
and Chang in espionage and illegally sending 
dollars out of Korea to foreign banks. 

The remaining four Chinese, including 
Tsai Chi-fu, an employee of the Summit 
Corporation, were charged with illegal trans- 
actions in foreign exchange. Although re- 
leased in July, they are still awaiting possible 
trial. 

The Overseas Chinese Association in Seoul 
said the Chinese Embassy had strongly ap- 
pealed to the Korean government for the 
releases. 
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Dr. Sun's Anniversary 


he 95th anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, father of the Republic of 
China, was observed November 12 in major 
cities throughout the mainland. There was 
speculation about why the Peiping regime 
tried to use the founder of the Kuomintang 
to rally the people—much as it had sought to 
revive flagging morale by observing the Doub- 
le Tenth for the first time this year. Had 
the situation on the mainland become so bad 
that the Reds were compelled to resort to 
such propaganda tricks? The probable answer 
was yes. 


Leading the observances in Peiping was 
Cheng Chien, vice chairman of the “Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Kuomintang.” 

Cheng eulogized Dr. Sun as having de- 
voted his life to the “Chinese people’s revolu- 
tion.” The great idea of Dr. Sun, he said, 
had been realized under the “wise leadership” 
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of the Chinese Communist Party and “Chair- 
man” Mao Tse-tung. 


Cheng then urged his “party” members 
to “fight along with the whole Chinese people 
against the U.S. imperialist aggression and to 
drive U.S. imperialism out jof Taiwan and 
achieve complete unification of the mother- 
land.” 


It seems clear that in order to pacify the 
people’s ever-growing discontent with the 
regime, the Chinese Communists and their 
fellow traveler, the “Revolutionary Committee 
of Kuomintang,” had to pose as legitimate 
successors of Dr. Sun. 


But the well-informed will know they are 
not. The first paragraph of the joint decla- 
ration issued by Dr. Sun and Adolf Joffe, then 
a Russian envoy, on January 26, 1923, declared: 


“Dr. Sun holds that neither the Commu- 
nist social order nor the Soviet system can 
actually be introduced into China because 
there do not exist here the conditions for the 
successful establishment of either Communism 
or Sovietism. This view is entirely shared by 
Mr. Joffe, who is further of the opinion that- 
China’s paramount and most pressing problem 
is to achieve national unification and to 
attain full national independence.” 


Religious Persecution 


For thousands of years, the Chinese people 
have not known religious persecution. No 
one was interested in what others worshiped. 
One could have one god or many. 


Now, all religious organizations on the 
mainland have become tools of Communist 
struggle. Any activity, collective or individu- 
al, must be performed under the direct con- 
trol of the Communist Party. 


According to a report of the New China 
News Agency of November 9, the “Chinese 
Taoist Association” held a nine-day second 
“National Representative Conference” in Pei- 
ping under the direction of the party. 


While the conference was in session, Hsi 
Chung-hsun, “vice premier of the State 
Council,” Ping Chieh*san and Chang Chih-yi, 
“deputy directors of the United Front Work 
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Department” of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, held “intimate” 
talks with the 99 representatives nominated 
by the puppet regime. 

The conference passed a resolution to 
“unite together the Taoists throughout the 
country and, under the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party and the People’s 
Government and keeping abreast of the peo- 
ple in the whole country, to follow with 
persistence the road to socialism and to take 
an active part in socialist construction and 
the struggle against imperialism and in de- 
fense of world peace; to assist the government 
in enforcing the policy of freedom of religious 
worship; and to strengthen patriotic and so- 
cialist studies.” 


With the passage of this resolution, the 
Taoists on the mainland are well on the road 
toward loss of their freedom to worship as 
they please. 


Daily Necessities 


Villagers are being urged to turn to handi- 
crafts to rectify shortages of daily necessities 
on the Communist-held mainland. 

The Peking Daily Worker asked: 

“Can one eat without rice bowls and chop- 
sticks; make clothes without scissors and nee- 
dles; sweep the floor without brooms; go with- 
out umbrellas on a rainy day?” 

The newspaper took the Communist regime 
to task for fdécusing all its attention on the 
iron and steel industries to the detriment of 
lesser industries. 

“Handicraft production,” it said, “is the 
same as steel-refining, machine making and 
farming.” 

The paper contended that stress on heavy 
industry as well as recent heavy conscriptions 
of workman for farm work in efforts to combat 
the effects of harvest failures left a gap in the 
handicraft industtry. People are in urgent 
need of pots, bowls, tables, chairs and other 
basic utilities needed for everyday life, 

The Chinese Communists not only lack 
utensils with which to eat, but also need great 
quantities of food. 
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Rice parcels sent by Hongkong residents 



































to relatives on the Chinese mainland amounted § 4g, 
to 5,500 tons during the first ten months of 
this year, according to a report in the No- ; 
vember 6 Hong Kong Standard. ti 
The paper pointed out that this is a re- e 
markable figure as compared with 3,300 tons = 
of rice sent in 1960 and only seven tons in 1959, . 
At the same time, the Peiping Jen Min f 
Jih Pao (People’s Daily) said recently in an J x, 
editorial that adequate fuel supply in rural} |, 
communes has become a “momentous” task. 
Peasants were urged to seek out new sources 
of fuel. Ne 
In the past, villagers have used the stalks 
of such crops as maize, sorghum and cotton tif 
to supplement their fuel supply. The paper for 
said, however, that this was no longer feasible, am 
because such stalks had to be used as animal 
food. e 
Commune members were urged to mobilize 
to cut grass and gather twigs and sticks in § its 
lieu of faggots and firewood. cio 
col 
Aggressors’ Affidavit ten 
The Communist regimes in Peiping and § ‘8 
Pyongyang, branded by the United Nations a 
as aggressors in Korean War, deliberately - 
celebrated their criminal deeds on the United - 
Nations Day October 24. _ 
In Peiping, Ma Dong San, “charge d’af- 
faires ad interim” of north Korea, gave a re Mo 
ception “in commemoration of the 11th anni- § Bor 
versary of the entry of the Chinese People’s § Peo 
Volunteers into Korea to fight against U.S § “Sy! 
aggressors.” diffi 
Pyongyang’s feature film “CGomrades-in- § “fat 
Arms” and Peiping’s documentary “Sino § 488 
Korean Friendship” were shown at the recep lack 
tion to mark the closer ties of complicity ing the 
the “united front.” The irony is: the United § 4nd 
States and 15 other countries fought under 
the U.N, banner, but under whose flag did x, 
the Peiping and Pyongyang regimes fight? © Bec 
The Jen Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily) cam § “exc 
ried an article by General Yang Yung, formef § alisn 






commander of the “Chinese People’s Volum 
teers.” He wrote that “Sino-Korean” cooper 
ation restored peace in Korea after inflicting 
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heavy casualties and compelling: the United 
States to sign the Armistice Agreement. 


“This fact clearly shows that it was en- 
tirely correct for us to choose the course of 
resolute resistance when the U.S. aggressors 
imposed a war upon the Chinese and Korean 
people,” Yang wrote. “This signing of the 
Armistice in Korea was a great victory of 
historic significance won by the Chinese and 
Korean people and the people all over the 
world who love peace and uphold justice.” 


North Korean Aggression 


But he deliberately refrained from iden- 
tifying the aggressor that crossed parallel 38, 
for he himself knows very well that it was 
north Korea which made a surprise attack on 
south Korea on June 25, 1950. 


Yang further said “U.S. imperialism and 
its lackeys” have now implemented the atro- 
cious military fascist rule in south Korea and 
colluded with Japanese militarism to create 
tension in Northeast Asia, seriously threaten- 
ing peace in Korea, China and the rest of 
Asia. “The Chinese and Korean people and 
all peace-loving people the world over. have 
to maintain high vigilance against this,” he 
said. 


In Pyongyang, a meeting was held at the 
Moranbong Theater. General Kim Chang 
Bong, chief of the general staff of the “Korean 
People’s Army,” spoke. Praising Peiping’s 
“sympathetic affection,” he said that at a most 
difficult time in the Korean people’s war of 
“fatherland liberation and resistance to the 
aggression by the United States and its 
lackeys,” the “fraternal Chinese people” sent 
“their volunteers composed of their best sons 
and daughters” to the front. 


The militant unity and friendship of the 
Korean and Chinese people and their armed 
forces in the Korean War stood out as an 
“excellent example of proletarian internation- 
alism,” he continued. The victory of the 
Korean and Chinese people and their armed 
forces in the Korean War, he added, showed 
the all-conquering strength of the people who 
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“had been liberated from the yoke of U.S. 
imperialism” and were marching along the 
the road of socialism. 


Communists ignored their heavy casual- 
ties during the Korean War and the fact 
that Communist POWs refused to return 
home and chose freedom in free China and 
south Korea. 


U.S. Nuclear Scare 


Following Soviet detonation of the 50- 
megaton superbomb on October 30, a broadcast 
originating from the Communist-held main- 
land warned that nuclear fallout was covering 
vast areas of Northwest China. 


The Soviet Union was not mentioned as 
the source of the fallout, but the population 
was urged to take protective measures. 


The warning was picked up by two moni- 
toring stations in Hongkong. Peiping’s “For- 
eign Ministry” denied knowledge of the 
broadcast. 


Meanwhile, the Chinese Communist re- 
gime continued to belittle the threat of nuclear 
explosions. Mao Tse-tung’s attitude that he 
has a few million lives to spare if need be 
apparently prevailed. Peiping also turned up 
its nose at those who feel concerned about 
survival. 


In a domestic broadcast in Mandarin, 
the Communists berated the Uuited States in 
a talk entitled “The Nuclear War Scare Whip- 
ped Up by U. S. Ruling Circles.” 


Fallout Shelters 


The broadcast claimed that a nuclear war 
scare has spread through the United States. 
It cited western news reports to show that 
Americans are being subjected to war pro- 
paganda and that there is a boom in the 
construction of fallout shelters, 

It said the fever to build fallout shelters 
was instigated by none other than President 
Kennedy. It also charged that Kennedy put 
forward new measures of “frenzied war pre- 
parations,” including US$207 million for 





the construction of large numbers of fallout 
shelters. 


The broadcast declared U.S. newspapers 
have carried “one article after another” on 
how people can survive during a nuclear war. 
People in the United States are “vying” with 
one another in building undrerground shelters, 
it reported. 


The broadcast concluded that “it is clearly 
known that in order to push their policy of 
aggression and war, the U.S. ruling circles 
will continue to do all evil things.” 


President Kennedy was accused of spread- 
ing the war scare throughout the country so 
“the frantic arms expansion and war prepa- 
rations plan of the U.S. government will be 
carried out comparatively. The whole country 
will be alarmed and more taxes can be 
extorted from the American people.” 


Attacks on U.S. 


The Chinese Communist Jen Min Jih Pao 
(People’s Daily), in a commentary entitled 
“The New U.S. Plot for Aggression Against 
Cuba Must Be Smashed”, accused the United 
States of “energetically preparing for a new 
armed attack on Cuba.” 


The leading Peiping newspaper cited the 
following as signs of renewed U.S. “imperial- 
ism:” 

—The United States is stepping up the 
training of mercenary groups to effect a 
military deployment directed against Cuba. 


—It has established a ring of military 
bases around Cuba. 


—Large quantities of military supplies, 
including U.S. aircraft painted with Cuban 
identification marks, are stored at these bases. 


—The United States has increased the 
strength of marine forces at the Guantanamo 
and Caimanera naval bases in Cuba. 


—The armed forces of such Central Ameri- 
can nations as Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic and El Salvador are receiving 
training to join in the venture against Cuba. 


—The United States has lately made in- 
creased use of Cuban counterrevolutionaries 
to carry out terrorist activity and sabotage 
in Cuba. The U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency has directed special agents to sneak 
into Cuba to create social disturbances, 
assassinate Cuban revolutionary leaders and 
organize armed rebellion. 


—U:S. authorities have openly rallied 
Cuban counterrevolutionaries to form a 
government-in-exile. 


—The United States continues to exert 
increased pressure on and to entice other Latin 
American countries to join in_ collective 
intervention against Cuba. The recent mili- 
tary coup d’etat in Brazil and U.S. plots to set 
up a dictatorial regime in Ecuador were aimed 
at changing the stand of these countries for 
maintaining the principles of non-intervention 
and self-determination. 


The commentary warned that “peace 
loving countries and people the world over 
must maintain serious vigilance against this 
plot of U.S. imperialism for military ventures 
and they must be mobilized to smash its 
criminal designs.” 
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Philippine Presidential Election 


aipei, papers welcomed the outcome of the 
Philippine election in which Diosdado 
Macapagal was elected president, and his 
running-mate Emmanuel Pelaez won the vice 
presidency. 


The English-language China Post said in 
its editorial of November 22 that “the people 
of the Free World have good reason to rejoice 
because the new team is not only anti- 
Communist but also young and dedicated 
We are glad to note indeed that under their 
guidance the new administration’s foreign 
policy will not be wavering or purposeless but 
will be equally determined and meaningful”. 


The paper viewed Macapagal’s visit to the 
Republic of China in December, 1960, as 
“invaluable in that it enabled him to have 
the opportunity to exchange views with Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek, the world’s foremost 
anti-Communist leader. The president-elect 
knows full well our hopes and aspirations, 
especially in regard to the immediate task of 
combatting international Communist aggres- 
sions.” 


Bringing up the question of overstaying 
Chinese visitors in the Philippines, the edito- 
tial said that “in the face of many major 
problems all other minor problems should 
indeed be subordinated and amicably set- 

We therefore welcome the announce- 
ment by the president-elect to give fair 
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treatment to the overstaying Chinese in that 
country.” 


The Chung Yang Jih Pao (Central Daily 
News) was of the opinion that there are no 
basic differences between the national policies 
of Macapagal’s Liberal Party and President 
Garcia’s Nacionalista Party: “It can well be 
expected that the two parties will work in 
close cooperation for the common goal of. 
national reconstruction.” 


Hailing the president-elect, the journal said 
that Macapagal is a strong anti-Communist 
leader. It recalled that during the campaign 
Macapagal called for strong measures against 
the Communists and opposed recognition of 
the Peiping regime. “The anti-Communist 
platform of Macapagal has received the en- 
dorsement of the Philippine public and de- 
serves the respect of all anti-Communist 
countries in the world,” the paper declared. 


The Cheng Hsin Hsin Wen Pao (Credit 
Information Daily News) saw significance in 
the efficient manner shown by the Philippine 
electorate in the choice of their next president 
in accordance with democratic processes. It 
commented: “One significant thing to note in 
the Philippine election is that the election, 
with the exception of some minor local disturb- 
ances, could be said to have proceeded in a 
very orderly manner. No election rigging 
has been reported...... The successful conclusion 
of a fair election is a matter which will give 
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both the contending parties and the Philippine 
public cause for pride and satisfaction. 


“Equally noteworthy is the fact that the 
election indicates that party politics has 
succeeded remarkably well in the island 
republic. The party in power has not taken 
any advantage of its political supremacy to 
work for the defeat of its opponents, while the 
Liberals have sought to win the election only 
through proper campaigning. With amazing 
speed, the people in the Philippines have 
learned the democratic processes of party 
politics.” 


U Thant for U.N. 


After making a fuss about the U.N. 
secretary-generalship for weeks, Russia finally 
compromised on choosing U Thant of Burma 
as acting chief of the U.N. administrative 
machine. 

The Lien Ho Pao (United Daily News) said 
in its editorial of November 6 that China cast 
a “yes” vote for this choice only because the 
appointment of an acting secretary-general 
defeated the “troika” plot of Soviet Russia, 
and kept the integrity of the U.N. administra- 
tive authority. 

The journal warned that the Free World 
should not cherish any hope for Russia’s 
changing its attitude because “the Russians 
retreated this time only to seek the favor of 
the ‘non-aligned nations’ which it has always 
been endeavoring to win over”. 


As for the selection itself, the paper saw 
it as “obviously detrimental to China, inas- 
much as U Thant is froma nation maintaining 
diplomatic relations with the Peiping regime 
and adopting a hostile attitude toward China”. 


“In a time when the tide is turning against 
China in the world body, and with the ques- 
tion of China’s U.N. seat coming up for debate 
in the immediate future, China must keep an 
eye on the attitude the new secretary-general 
will adopt in carrying out his duties,” said 
the daily. 

The China News in its editorial of Novem- 
ber 4 also called upon the government to 
watch U Thant closely and judge him by his 
record: “If he does not measure up, better no 
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secretary-general, better no United Nations 








































than a world organization subservient to the J be 
enemies of peace and civilization.” co 
The English-language daily predicted that | - 
U Thant, as a choice endorsed by both the § si1 
free nations and the Communist bloc, will | Cl 
“have a reasonably free hand in naming his} of 
assistants and will not be compelled to hand 
over any important segment of his power”, for 
The paper therefore called upon the secretary- thi 
general to “set aside his Burmese nationality ie 
and become a citizen. of the world”. pa: 
col 
Entry of Outer Mongolia a 
The admission of Outer Mongolia into the zh 
United Nations as a result of China’s decision » | 
not to use: the veto was viewed with deep 
regret in the Taipei press. 0} 
The English-language China News wrote i 
in its editorial of October 27 that admission wit 
of the Ulan Bator regime was a big’ victory} ¢.. 
for the Soviet Union. “Blackmail paid off’ .... 
said the paper, “China made a very painful pap 
decision, and every Chinese should bow his 
head in shame.” 
was 
The daily “hated to see the day whenf ¢,, 
most countries were blackmailed into submit J af, 
sion, leaving China the only country fighting§ },,,. 
for the cause of the Free World with that 
precarious veto”, and “deplored the fact that : 
the bullying tactics of the Russians haveg St! 
succeeded so much that today nobody is asking PP! 
the question if the Russians were right ing *84 
blackmailing the Free World but everybody§ *P 
has accepted the package deal as a matter of and 
everyday international life”. 
Pointing out that North Korea, North i 
Vietnam and Peiping are still outside the seat 
U.N., the journal urged the Free World to gett Qnir 
together to prevent further Russian package 
deals. ’ 
New: 
The Lien Ho Pao (United Daily News) said pat;, 
on October 27 that the unfortunate evemli tp. 





marked a serious setback for the nation, but 
conceded that the Government had no othe 
choice. Non-use of the veto had to be 
‘changed for protection of China’s own seat if 
the U.N. 3 
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The paper said this sacrifice would not 
be in vain if the Chinese membership issue 
could be settled once and for all. 


“But matters apparently are not. that 
simple,” declared the journal. “The most 
China can hope for is another year’s guarantee 
of U.N. membership.” 


The Chen Hsin Hsin Wen Pao (Credit In- 
formation Daily News) said on October 27 
that China’s failure to bar Mongolia does not 
mean the abandonment of its position. The 
paper maintained that China had chosen a 
course of action to resist the U.N. entry of a 
more formidable foe, the Chinese Communists. 
The merit of this action may be left for history 
to judge, it suggested. 

The paper advised the Government not 
to place too much confidence in other countries 
while fighting to maintain China’s U.N. seat. 
“The fact that Outer Mongolia was endorsed 
with as many as nine affirmative votes in the 
Security Council has amply demonstrated the 
ascendency of international pacificism,” the 
paper said. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao (New Life Daily News) 
was also of the opinion that the Government’s 
final decision on Outer Mongolia was made 
after careful consideration of the nation’s 
broader interests. 


After praising the United States for ab- 
staining from the vote on the Mongolian 


application, the daily added: “Our decision 
regarding this matter was made with due 
respect for the views of our allied countries 
and the wishes of the French-speaking African 
nations. Both our allies and the African 
countries therefore should respect in turn their 
moral responsibility toward us in backing our 
seat at the U.N. and opposing the entry of the 
Chinese Communists to the world body.” 


The Chung Yang Jih Pao (Central Daily 
News) on October 27 called upon the small 
nations of Asia and Africa to join hands in 
time to resist Communist inroads. “Now that 
Russia has forced through the package deal 
against the will of the Free World, very soon 
it will turn its political blackmailing against 
these small nations by creating new issues and 
new problems.” 
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K’s Pledges and Threats 


Russian Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
October 17 speech before the 22nd Russian 
Communist Congress was conspicuously played 
up by Taipei papers, but none of them seemed 
to expect any relaxation of the Berlin tension 
promised by K, nor. were they cowed. by K’s 
threat of a giant H-bomb. 


The Hsin Sheng Pao (New Life Daily News) 
on October 19 described the speech as “hack- 
neyed phrascs with nothing new”. 


On the basis of the implications of the 
speech, the paper reached two main conclu- 
sions: Firstly, in the foreseeable future, the 
Russians would not dare to risk an all-out 
war, and would back down whenever the 
critical situation develops to the brink of war. 
Secondly, the Communists would take their 
chance in the weakest defensive positions 
throughout the Free World. 


For instance, the paper pointed out, 
Khrushchev had pledged to yield on the Berlin 
issue in the face of the firm determination of 
the Western countries, but he could be ‘ex- 
pected to create troubles in Southeast Asia at 
any time. 


The daily concluded that the future foreign 
policy of the Soviets would be a double- 
barrelled action of atomic threat combined 
with peaceful deception, to seek for world 
domination with any method short of an all- 
out war. 


The Chung Yang Jth Pao (Central Daily 
News) said editorially on October 19 that 
K’s strategy in relaxing the deadline on a 
German peace treaty and offering a non- 
aggressive pact between the East and West 
was aimed at “confusing the Western Powers” 
into an illusion and then “defeating them one 
by one”. 


The paper warned that K’s promise should 
not be regarded as a basic change of Russia’s 
foreign policy: “The maneuvering shift of 
Russia’s strategy is only the result of the 
Western countries’ determination to meet the 
Communist threat squarely on Berlin. To 
accept negotiation on Russian terms will 
undoubtedly fall into their prearranged trap.” 
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The daily urged the Free World tostrength- 
en its unity in the face of Russian tactics 
of disintegration. 

Khrushchev’s announcement in his speech 
of plans for a 50-megaton H-bomb blast--which 
he later carried out--was loudly deplored. The 
China Post on October 18 denounced it as a 
veiled threat to the allied powers—acceptance 
of Soviet term or nuclear annihilation. 


A Lien Ho Pao (United Daily News) editorial 
of October 23 condemned the Russians for 
their brutality in endangering the health and 
well-being of all mankind with atomic fallout. 


The China Post, however, said on October 
22 that the fallout menace might be a myth. 
The paper quoted some American authorities 
as saying that we get more fallout from the 
sun every day than from a hundred bombs 
exploded in one spot. 


If this is the case, the paper said, the 
United States should resume its atmospheric 
tests. 


The Kung Lun Pao (Public Opinion Daily) 
was of the opinion that America’s caution in 
testing bombs underground will be regarded 
as timidity by the Russians. 


“The Americans are not at all behind in 
the nuclear race,” said the journal. “Why 
don’t they come out and show the Russians 
their real strength?” 


Grace Li, Miss World No. 2 


Taipei newspapers joined the nation in 
extending congratulations to Miss Grace Li 
who, as representative of China, won second 
place in the Miss World Contest in London 
on November 9, 


The Ta Hwa Wan Pao (Great China Evening 


News), sponsor of the Miss China contest, said 
on November 14 that Miss Li, in winning the 
second place honor at the Miss World pageant, 
had made a most valuable contribution to 
promoting péople-to-people relations for her 
country. 

The paper thanked the British people for 
the warmth they have shown Miss Li. It was 
of the opinion that the Britons admire Grace 
not just because of her beauty. “While the 
beauty contest admittedly is divorced from 
politics,” said the evening journal, “the tradi- 
tional friendship which the British people have 
for China has found a fitting occasion for 
expression with the appearance of Miss China 
in London. All of us here appreciate such 
natural expression of friendship by the British 
people.” 

































The China News said on November 13 that 
“Grace has made the Britons aware that im fs 
the Far Pacific, Free China is still actively ‘ 
there. Her very presence proves that our} © 
system, the system with democracy as the core, i. 
permits talents and beauties to make them- 
selves known. Her trip is worth more than * 
one million words in publicity material”. . 

The English-language daily brought forth ,;, 
a more “serious” problem for Grace, and for 
other Chinese beauties who won international 
honor as well, to ponder: choosing their spouses, Pe 
The paper had found out that “success ing ** 
beauty contests in China is often a maritalg 4% 
handicap to the ladies......The young men dog *” 
not usually have the financial solvency t - 
support them while elder, established men are a 
bound to shy away”. 7 

“Enterprising young men of Free Chima 
should strive for success and financial indepen § °°? 
dence and then get into position to marry one e 
of these Misses China,” urged the journal. — Chi 
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“inexplicable” 


ommenting on the recent remarks made 
C in the United States by Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru favoring the admission of the 
Peiping regime into the United Nations, the 
Hindustan Standard of Calcutta said in an 
editorial on November 8; “New Delhi’s soft 
corner for the People’s Republic of China is 
hard to understand. Neither diplomacy nor 
statecraft warrants the tenderness that marks 
the Government of India’s attitude towards 
the Peking regime which is guilty of aggres- 
sion against this country.” 

The paper continued: “Whether the 
People’s Republic of China should be repre- 
sented on the United Nations or not is a 
question that India at least cannot view as 
an exercise in international ethics or politics. 
And it is not for her to take the initiative to 
find a seat for Red China in the forum of 
nations at Lake Success... 


“Peking’s tough line on India is in strange 
contrast to New Delhi’s policy of near- 
appeasement. This country has no reason to 
be apologetic in its attitude towards Red 
China which has deliberately and in a cal- 
culated manner betrayed India’s friendship 
by unlawfully occupying large tracts. of 
territory belonging to her. That this was not 
done in a fit of forgetfulness is by this time 
quite obvious. China’s offensive against India 
was well planned and cleverly camouflaged... 


“All this makes the Indian Government’s 
attitude exceedingly baffling. The relevant 
issue is not one of strengthening the United 
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Nations but one of India’s security. The 
pertinent point is; Has New Delhi been able 
to appreciate the gravity of the threat to 
India’s territorial integrity China’s aggressive 
tactics pose? It seems that the Government 
of India is still reluctant to see the unpleasant 
realities and even now considers the dispute 
with China a matter of relatively minor 
importance—a kind of misunderstanding that 
can be cleared through patient consultations 
and exchange of views—a sort of minor wound 
that left to itself time will heal. New Delhi 
will be committing the gravest of blunders if 
it does not rid itself of its hallucination 
quickly. After all that has happened over 
the years neither the Prime Minister nor any 
of his colleagues should nurse any illusion 
about Red China which considers India to be 
its formidable foe in this part of Asia.” 


Mainland Misery 


John Strohm, who visited the Chinese 
mainland in 1958 as the first and only Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent to get behind 
the Bamboo Curtain, recently wrote a series 
of articles in Macao which were published by 
the New York World-Telegram on November 
15, 16 and 17. In these articles, Mr. Strohm 
said: “I pieced together this following picture 
of chaos on the Chinese mainland by inter- 
viewing refugees who had risked their lives 
to escape from the Communist area in recent 
days, by talking with objective observers and 
intelligence sources and by studying the Red 
Chinese press. My trip through Red China 
in 1958 gave me the background to evaluate 
these facts: 
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“The Red Chinese people are hungry. A 
skimpy dole of three to five ounces of rice per 
meal, twice daily, has forced many to fill their 
empty bellies with roots and the despised 
leaves of the sweet potato vine that they 
formerly fed to their pigs. 


“They have no meat, except on holidays, 
and only two ounces of vegetable oil a month. 
A distraught refugee, who had just escaped 
with her own children, told me: 


“‘T saw a mother gather her three small 
children and jump into the river to drown 
with them—rather than see them die of slow 
starvation.’ 


“They are in rags. They go into this 
winter with less clothing than they’ve had in 
living memory. Ration, so far in 1961, is one 
skimpy piece of cotton cloth, 18 by 28 inches. 


“They are sick. ‘Every refugee I’ve seen 
is suffering from malnutrition,’ says the head 
of a Catholic welfare clinic in Macao. I saw 
swollen feet due to vitamin deficiency, children 
with rickets. One commune refugee men- 
tioned that he had personally seen at least 
seven persons drop dead in the field this past 
summer from bad health and overwork. A 
doctor from a commune clinic told me: 


“*Since 1958, health of the people has 
grown steadily worse--largely due to prolonged 
food shortages. Chronic malnutrition is the 
No. 1 enemy of the children,’ 


“They are disillusioned. Refugees freely 
admitted that they had welcomed the Com- 
munists with hope for a better life. ‘The 
People’s Liberation Army looked like true 
saviors to us,’ confessed a landless laborer to 
whom they gave one acre of land. But then 
his land was taken from him. Little by little, 
he lost his freedom and individuality. He 
was separated at times from his family. He 
worked harder, but his rice rations were cut 
and finally: 

“‘T even had to sleep in the fields during 
the summer—so I could work longer...’” 


Mr. Strohm continued: “The government 
cadres are confused. These Communist party 
hatchet men, who are in charge of every 
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factory, farm and school, have been blamed 


































for the fiasco. Since Mao and the Communist fi 
party are always ‘correct,’ the finger of failure 1 
was pointed at ‘overzealous’ cadres. fr 
“An escaped doctor says many cadres are 
suffering from nervous breakdowns and in- re 
somnia because of fear of carrying out what Oo 
later may be a ‘bad decision.’ A bitter 28- 
year-old brigade leader who was kicked out R 
of the party for giving the peasants an extra 
ounce of rice a meal, after the commune had 
had a good harvest, told me: an 
“‘We got blamed for carrying out policies Cc! 
we once were rewarded for—and then we were § °°. 
told to do things that once were punishable J 8" 
as reactionary and rightist...’” sai 
sul 
Curious Man = 
me 
The London Intelligence Digest, in its the 
November issue, termed Field Marshal Mont- Kh 
gomery “a very curious man” when the general J 4! 
said the conditions on the Chinese mainland 
are pretty good. tha 
The magazine said: “Perhaps Shao Hsi- § P@! 
yen, aged 29, a Chinese Communist pilot, did | #4 
not reach the social levels of a visiting British But 
Field Marshal. Perhaps he saw the true (spa 
conditions. Whether he did or did not, he J ‘2! 
nevertheless recently decided to flee from § '" 
China and told a press conference as lately J ie 
as September 15, 1961, the following story: nw 
“1, The food doled out by the Red§ "8 
government was so inadequate that the faces le 
and bodies of many Chinese. (particularly tt 
infants and the aged) are swollen from mal oi 
nutrition. g 
“2, In most cities, children can be seen lthe 
fighting each other for food. af 
“3, He had seen villagers cremating th¢ § jnqi, 
the dead from starvation en masse because 99 Com 





many had died from starvation. 

“Rather a different story. You can take 
your choice. We find it difficult to understand 
why a young pilot should flee from the 
paradise described by the Field Marshal. 

“We can understand that what a visiting 


Field Marshal was allowed to see and what 
an obscure pilot knew could be very different 
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We suggest that the pilot’s story deserves 
further investigation. In fact, there are 100 
million Chinese now in the process of dying 
from starvation. 

“So it is quite a moment to welcome those 
responsible for this to the United Nations. 
Or is it?” 


Red “Schism” 


After Soviet Premier Khrushchev made 
an open attack on Albania and the Communist 
Chinese “Premier” Chou En-lai gave a sharp 
rejoinder at the 22nd Communist party con- 
gress in Moscow recently, the Philippines Herald 
said in an editorial on October 24: “On the 
surface, there appear to be some powerful 
indications of a resurgence of the disagree- 
ments within the Communist camp, especially 
the Soviet and Chinese leadership, on what 
Khrushchev decisively calls the ‘Stalin person- 
ality cult’ 

“All this would seem to give the impression 
that the schism in the Communist world, 
particularly that dividing the Khrushchev 
and Mao camps, has started anew to widen. 
But then one remembers that these family 
spats had happened before and that they had 
always invariably ended with both camps 
renewing pledges of unity and vowing eternal 
friendship. Certainly, there is no indication 
now that the cleavage will get beyond mend- 
ing. Indeed, even as. the Communist world 
now seems irretrievably headed toward a 
serious rift, no less than Khrushchev and Mao 
themselves have come up with mutual assever- 
ations of friendship and goodwill. 


“It would be the height of folly, then, for 
the world to try to read into these ideological 
conflicts within the Red Sino-Soviet family 
indications of impending collapse of the 
Communist partnership. Soviet Russia and 
Red China are comrades-in-arms in the strug- 
gle for world leadership and the sooner the 
free world realized this, and girded itself 
properly and adequately against the menace 
presented by both, the better for its own 
security. As far as the free world is concerned, 
the Soviet and Chinese Communists are birds 
of prey of the same feather.” 
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Outer Mongolia’s Admission 


Under the title of “A Sorry Day in U.N.”, 
the Chicago Daily Tribune said in its October 
27 editorial: “The ‘most miserable of all 
quisling regimes’ and of all the puppet regimes 
controlled and manipulated by the Kremlin 
‘the most miserable and the most dependent’ — 
a country whose fictitious independence makes 
‘a mockery of the principle of sovereignty.’ 
So Sen. Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut has 
characterized Outer Mongolia. 


“Yet the representative of the United 
States stood aside when the Security Council 
of the United Nations approved the application 
of this alleged country for membership. 
Moreover, the United States blackjacked its 
ally, Nationalist China, into withholding a 
veto, altho it could not stifle the expression 
of Nationalist objections... 


“The cowardly and shameful evasion of 
the United States was dictated by one of those 
tortuous and involuted exercises in logic which 
is the main stock in trade of the State Depart- 
ment. The reasoning was that if thg United 
States or Nationalist China voted down the 
Outer Mongolian application, a dozen or so 
African nations would blame them for a 
repetition of the Soviet veto of Mauritania... 


“To sustain the State Department’s ration- 
alization, the United States was obliged to 
abandon morality and principle, thus under- 
mining the basis of its objections to Red China. 
By indorsing a regime which is under the 
Kremlin thumb we. undercut our case that 
Red China is unfit for membership. It, at 
least, has pretensions of independence; Outer 
Mongolia has none...” 


The Los Angeles Times said on October 27: 
“In 1948 the International Court of Justice, 
empowered under the U.N. Charter to give 
advisory opinions on legal matters, decided 
that a U.N. member voting on the admission 
of a new state cannot make its affirmative vote 
contingent on the admission of other states. 
One country cannot, in other words, threaten 
to prevent other states from joining the United 
Nations by demanding that its own’ friends 
also be invited to join... 
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“The blackmail paid off again this week 
when the Security Council voted to admit both 
Outer Mongolia and Mauritania in a package 
deal. This time, however, the Soviet had the 
active support of 14 other countries (and the 
tacit support of quite a few others, including 
the United States) as they saw their shake- 
down get results. 

“Outer Mongolia has been turned down 
many times before in its bid for admission. 
But this year two factors combined to alter 
past precedent. One was the great influx of 
new African states into the United Nations. 
The second was the growing pressure to have 
Communist China accepted as a member... 


“Expediency has again triumphed over 
principle in the United Nations without, so 
far as the free World is concerned, any quid 
pro quo being involved. No attempt was 
made, for example, to bring the Republic of 
Korea into the United Nations, even though 
South Korea is recognized by the United 
Nations while North Korea is not. The Soviets 
have made the admission of one conditional 
on the admission of the other, and used their 
veto against the U.N.-approved country. On 
the record then Outer Mongolia has been 
judged suitable for membership, but South 
Korea has not. The inevitable result of such 
hypocrisy can only be disaster.” 
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LADIES OF THE TANG 
Translated by Elizabeth Te-chen Wang 
Heritage Press, Taipei, 1961. 347 pp. NT$40. 
Reviewed by Daisy Atterbury 


’ 
oe purchasing a volume of Ladies of 
the Tang get multiple value. In the 


first place, they acquire a beautiful book with 
printing and 
distinction. 
has done a fine job with the format. 


illustrations of charm and 
The Heritage Press of Taipei 
This is 
an addition of importance for one’s own 
library. It would also make a most welcome 
Christmas gift, or meaningful souvenir from 
Taiwan in any season. In the second place, 
the stories are interesting and hold one’s 
attention with their magic adventures. The 
author has done a highly competent trans- 
lation and has successfully conveyed the sus- 
pense and atmosphere of the original. The 
reader seems transported far away in time 
and place to share the experiences of the 
heroes and heroines. Thirdly, the reader 
acquires a knowledge of the historical period 
and some insight into the character and 
motivation of those living then. 

The stories are nearly all selected from the 
Tai-ping Miscellany--a collection of materials 
from Tang dynasty and earlier sources assem- 
bled in the Sung dynasty by order of the 
Emperor Tai Tsung. This miscellany was 
published almost a thousand years ago and 
is the first collection of Chinese tales which 
can be described as ‘short stories’ in the con- 
temporary use of the phrase. Thus the book 
is significant for its place in the evolution of 
literature. 
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Of course, the customs of that time are 
quite different from our own. The most 
compelling motive seems to be personal loy- 
alty between individuals, often at great 
sacrifice. The romances especially stress this 
quality of devotion. Miss Oriole writes, in 
the story of that name: “My soul shall love 
you still and follow you in wind or dew.” 
The tale of “The Curly-Bearded Guest” 
describes how the maid with the red plume 
shared the hard life of scholar-adventurer Li 
Ching till they both reached a position of 
honor in the newly stabilized empire. “The — 
Kunlun Slave” relates two aspects of loyalty 
—the mutual affection of the lovers and the 
concern of the slave for his master. One is 
impressed by the energy and initiative shown 
by the heroines. Often they play a more 
active part than the men. This indicates what 
a decisive role women have had in Chinese 
history. 

The author, Elizabeth Te-chen Wang, is 
distinguished in the fields of scholarship and 
international relations as well as in literature. 
She did graduate work in America and has 
been a member of the Legislative Yuan of 
the Republic of China since 1948. She served 
once as alternate representative of China to 
the United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, and is active in the - United 
Nations Association’ in China. She has also 
published A History of Ancient Chinese Thought 
and Essays and Poems, as well as an English 
translation of Snow Elegant, a famous Chinese 
opera. Now she is a professor of English in 
Soochow University. Reading Ladies of the 
Tang will open a window on an exciting epoch 
of enchantment and romance. In becoming 











acquainted with the author, one meets a 
many-sided personality who is making a vital 
contribution to free China and to intercultural 
understanding. 


With the first edition nearly exhausted, a 
second has been published. Copies may be 
obtained at Caves Bookstore on Chungshan 
North Road, at Wen Hsing Bookstore on 
Hengyang Road, at the Friends of China 
Club, Grand Hotel and Taipei Airport. 


PRESS YEARBOOK 


OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Published by 
Taipei Journalists Association 


1961. 327 pp. NT$60. 
Reviewed by D. J. Lee 


~ he first yearbook ever published on Chi- 
nese journalism came off the press on 


the 18th Journalists’ Day—September 1—to — 


commemorate the golden anniversary of the 


Republic of China: 


The purpose of the book, its foreword 
says, is not to make propaganda, but to pro- 
vide data on Chinese press history. 


The creed of 12 articles for Chinese jour- 
nalists opens the encyclopedic publication. 
Stating the press is “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” the creed sets 
ferth objectives of fair and accurate reporting. 


Topics include press history, present situa- 
tion, organization, journalism education, ref- 
erence materials, chronology and appendix. 


The editors take note of the fact that 
newspapers, news agencies and broadcasting 
stations on the mainland are propaganda 
tools of the Chinese Communists and should 
not be called journalism. However, to help 
‘the public understand ways in which the 
Communists control news media, an article 
entitled “Mainland Press since Communist 
Occupation” is included. 


The development of Chinese press is some- 
what similar to that of the United States. 
New England and other colonial newspapers 
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played the role of freedom advocates before 
1776 and during the American revolution. So 
with the Chinese press in the revolution of 
1911. Dr. Sun Yat-sen once said that military 
strength and the influence of newspapers were 
chief factors in overthrow of the Manchus. 
In a sense, China’s journalistic history is also 
the story of the Chinese intellectual revolution, 


tior 
has 
and 
dep. 
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A third of the volume is devoted to news 
agencies, newspapers, radio stations, newsreel 
producers and the overseas Chinese press of 
today. 






News media in Taiwan have advanced 
tremendously in the last 16 years. There was 
one newspaper, Taiwan Shimpo, when Taiwan 
was retroceded to the Chinese government in 
1945. Thirty dailies are published now, three 
in English. The rate of six newspaper copies 
daily for each 100 population is the second 
highest in the Far East, trailing only Japan 









Broadcasting stations exceed 60, with at 
least one in every county or municipality, 
The Broadcasting Corporation of China, 
known to overseas listeners as the Voice of 
Free China, is the largest network. Programs 
are beamed to the mainland and elsewhere 
in such languages and dialects as Amoy, Cam 
tonese, English, Hakka, Japanese, Korean, 
Malayan, Mandarin, Mongolian, Russias, 
Shanghai, Swatow, Tibetan, Uigur (Sinkiang) 
and Vietnamese. Mail responses come from 
every corner of the world. 













The number of news services has jumped 
from one to 40—all privately owned and 
operated. 






Such spectacular growth reflects the at 
mosphere of freedom which news media enjoy. 
There is no censorship of any kind. Editon 
are not required to submit copy to anyone 
before or after publication. Foreign corret 
pondents and representatives of the oversea 
Chinese press are free to send whatever the 
wish in the way of stories, pictures or newr 
reels. 












The section on the overseas Chinese pre@i 
is interesting. Some 100 Chinese papers af 
broadcasting stations are scattered across tht 
globe. 
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The detailed account of journalism educa- 500 published, ten are in English. The subject 


tion notes that National Chengchi University range is from comics to academic reviews. 


has 301 students, 60 per cent from overseas 
and 12 per cent of them girls. The journalism 


Weaknesses of the yearbook include lack 


department is Chengchi’s largest and many of a section on foreign correspondents and 


top newspaper practitioners are graduates. an English-language edition. 
Magazines also have been booming. Of 
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CHINA YEARBOOK 
1960-1961 


. 14th edition of the standard 
Yeference book for libraries and 
home. 

Over 600,000 words in 64 
chapters and 1,090 ‘pages along 
with illustrations, charts, who's who, 
important laws and treaties of the 
year, provide the most objective 
and up to-date information about 
China, old and new. 

Completely indexed. 
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to the seatipg of the Peiping regime at the 
United Nations. 


20. Some 3,000 overseas Chinese representa- 
tives and students gather at Taipei’s City 
Hall to celebrate Overseas Chinese Day. 
They pledge their loyalty to the nation, in 
a message to President Chiang Kai-shek. 


A 3i-member electric power delegation 
from the Republic of Korea arrives for a 
three-week study of Taiwan’s power develop-- 
ment program. 


A team from Stanford Research Institute 
arrives to help the Industrial Development 
& Investment Center analyze Taiwan’s private 
investment opportunities. 


21. The Chinese government protests against 
the Soviet plan for a 50-megaton nuclear 
explosion, criticizing it as “political blackmail, 
pure and simple”. 


(A summary of 


important events 
from October 16 


to November 15) 


The Foreign Ministry discloses that Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek has donated US$10,000 
for the relief of flood victims in South 
Vietnam. 


22. President Chiang Kai-shek, in answer to 
written questions by John T. Gathers of Call 
Chronicle Newspapers, Allentown, Pensylvania, 
declares that should the Peiping regime. be 
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October 16. Shao Hsi-yen, Communist air- 


man who escaped to freedom, is awarded 300 
taels of gold by General Chen Chia-shang, 
Air Force commander. Shao’s co-pilot, Kao 
Yu-tsung, receives 200 taels. 


Vancouver Mayor A.T. Alsbury and Mrs. 
Alsbury arrive for a ten-day visit. 


17. China and Jordan sign a ten-year cul- 
tural convention at Amman. 


General David M. Shoup, commandant of 
U.S. Marine Corps, arrives for two-day visit. 


18. Vice Admiral Charles D. Griffin, com- 
mander of the U.S. 7th Fleet, arrives for a 
three-day farewell visit. His new duty will 
be in Washington. 


The Taiwan Railway Administration an- 
nounces an 18 per cent hike in fares. 


19. Raimundo Delmiriano Padilha, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Brazilian National Congress, winding up 
a week-long visit, declares Brazil is opposed 
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admitted to the United Nations, the inter- 
national organization would have lost its very 
raison d’etre. 


23. Vice Admiral Lee Sung Ho, chief of staff 
of the Korean Navy, arrives for a six-day 
visit. 

24. Vice Premier Wang Yun-wu tells legis- 
lators that the government. was compelled to 
reconsider its veto policy on Outer Mongolia 
to protect China’s position in the United 
Nations. 


25. More than 200,000 persons participate in 
a Kaohsiung celebration of the 16th anniver- 
sary of Taiwan’s restoration. The 16th Pro- 
vincial Games opened after the ceremony. 


26. The Overseas Chinese National Salvation 
Union concludes its Second Congress ' by 
pledging “Support for a counteroffensive 
against the Communist-held mainland. 


President Chiang Kai-shek sends a message 
of felicitations to President Ngo Dinh Diem 








of Vietnam. on the occasion of Vietnamese 
National Day. : 

A. Gilmore Flues, assistant secretary of 

the treasury of the United States, arrives for 
a two-day visit. 
27. The Chinese government calls on all 
free nations, especially the United States, to 
take positive action to check Communist infil- 
tration in Southeast Asia. 


28. President. Chiang Kai-shek appoints 
Foreign Minister Shen Chang-huan, currently 
leading the Chinese delegation at the U.N. 
General Assembly, as special envoy to the 
ceremony marking the third coronation anni- 
versary and 80th birthday of Pope John 
XXIII. 

Admiral Ni Yue-si, commander of the 
Chinese Navy, is decorated by the Korean 
government with a Gold Star Taeguk Mili- 
tary Medal. 


Philippines Undersecretary of Defense 
Mariano Yenko, upon winding up his five-day 
visit in free China, declares that the Philip- 
pines should join President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
proposed Asian military alliance to deter 
Communist infiltration and subversion. 


29. General Peng Meng-chi, chief of the 
general staff, returns from a two-week visit 
to Spain. 
30. Dominican Ambassador Jose R. Feliz de 
la Mota, Costa Rican Ambassador Lenator 
A. Delcore, Brazilian Deputy Euripedes Car- 
doso de Menezes and Mexican Deputy Dr. 
Fernando Figueroa Tarango pay a brief visit 
to Kinmen. 
31. The nation quietly observes President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s 74th birthday. 

U.S. Congressmen John L. Pilcher, Harris 
B. McDowell Jr., Thomas F. Johnson, Walter 
H. Judd and E. Ross Adair of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs arrive for a 
two-day visit. Z 
November 1. The government floats an NT$ 
200,000,000 (US$5,000,000) bond issue which 
was virtually sold out in a few hours. 

The government calls on free nations to 
take further steps to censure Soviet Russia 
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for its 50-megaton nuclear explosion and 
consider ousting it from the United Nations. 






























2. Vice Admiral Howard A. Yeager, com- ii 
mander of U.S. Amphibious Force te fi 
arrives for a one-day familiarization visit. | 

The Taiwan Power Company announces n 
that northern Taiwan’s power production will di 
be increased to 200,000 kilowatts by the end g' 
of this year with completion of a 125,000 kw Cc 
generator at the Shenao thermoelectric plant, bi 
3. President Chiang Kai-shek sends a mes- 
sage of felicitation to Panamanian President 9 
Roberto F. Chiari on the occasion of the pl 
National Day of the Republic of Panama. 

Five heart specialists from the ‘American th 
College of Cardiology arrive for a two-day di 
lecture tour. ~§ Ce 
4. Twenty-seven representatives of the Chi- (L 
nese Overseas National Salvation Union pay fy 10. 
a visit to Kinmen and present NT$100,000 Ta 
to the garrison troops. - ag 

The Supervisory Committee on NT Dollar sag 
Banknotes Issuance announces that China’s 
currency as of October 31 totaled NT$2,845, § Ute 
849,000 (US$71,146,225). chi 
5. Foreign Minister Shen Chang-huan calls it. 
a conference of Chinese ambassadors and § ‘* 
ministers in Europe to review relations § ™ 
between free China and friendly European § *" 
countries. 

Mayor of Long Beach (California) Edwin § 4!™ 
W. Wade arrives for a three-day visit to 
Chinese harbors. Int 
6. A regional conference of science educators § * “' 
from elementary and secondary schools in § 12. 
Korea, Thailand, Vietnam and the Republie birt 
of China opens at the USIS auditorium, § %, 





Taipei. 





A group of four government statisticians 
from Vietnam flies in for an observation tour 
of Taiwan’s data processing facilities. 

Vice President and Premier Chen Cheng 
enters the Veterans’ General Hospital for a 
physical checkup. 

7. The Legislative Yuan approves on second 
reading the first two articles of a juvenile 
delinquency law. 
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Lu Yun-cheng, Chinese consul general in 
Seattle, discloses that China will take part 
in the “Century 21 Exposition” at Seattle 
from April to October, 1962. 

8. Thai Ambassador Sundhorn Sundhorn- 
navin decorates Lt. General Lai Ming-tang, 
deputy chief of the general staff for intelli- 
gence, with the Most Noble Order of the 
Crown of Thailand in recognition of contri- 
butions to friendly cooperation between the 
two countries. 

9. Grace Li, representing China, wins second 
place in London’s Miss World Contest. 


Chow Tien-hsiang, general manager of 
the proposed Taiwan Television Company, 
discloses that the Japanese Fuji Television 
Company has decided to invest NT$3 million 
(US$70,500) in Taiwan’s first television station. 
, 10. A three-member goodwill mission from 
Tanganyika in central Africa arrives to visit 
agricultural, economic, military, and educa- 
tional establishments. 

The Free China Relief Association distrib- 

utes more than 120,000 vitamin pills to 
children of Chinese refugees here. 
Il. Minister of Economic Affairs Yang Chi- 
tseng discloses that the government is plan- 
ning to set up a supreme economic planning 
and research organization. 

U.S. Rep. William Broomfield, Republican, 
arrives here to study mutual security problem. 

Four professors and 16 students of the 
International School of America arrive for 
a two-week study tour. 

12. The nation commemorates the 9%th 
birthday anniversary of the late Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Republic of China. 
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President Chiang Kai-shek, in his capacity 
as director general, presides over the opening 
of the fourth plenary session. of the Kuomin- 
tang Eighth Central Committee. ' 


President Chiang Kai-shek sends a mes- 
sage of greetings to King Saud of: Saudi 
Arabia on the occasion of the latter’s enthrone- 
ment anniversary and the National Day o 
the Arabian Kingdom. 


13. Foreign Minister Shen Chang-huan tells 
the Kuomintang Central Committee meeting 
that the position of the Republic of China is 
“extremely firm” in the United Nations. 

14. The Chinese Institute of Engineers in- 
augurates a three-day symposium convention 
in celebration of its 50th anniversary. 


U.S. Rep. Jeffrey Cohelan, Democrat, 
arrives to inspect the implementation of U.S. 
military and economic aid programs here. 


Fourteen Malayan golf players headed by 
Sir Henry Hsu Shik Lee, former finance 
minister of the Federation of Malaya, arrive 
for an eight-day goodwill tour. 


15. In a political report to the fourth plen-~ 
ary session of the Eighth Kuomintang Central 
Committee in his capacity as deputy director 
general of the party, Vice President and 
Premier Chen Cheng says that a U.N. seat 
for Peiping regime would destroy the United 
Nations. He also warns the Free World of 
Communist intrigues in Laos and South 
Vietnam. 


The Kuomintang Central Committee 
adopts a “Resolution on the Present Stage of 
Revolution and the Direction of Action of 
the Party”. 
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Accolade for Engineers, 

by H. P. Hsih Dec. 
Ambassadors of the Farm, 

by H. P. Hsih Nov. 
American Looks At Quemoy, An, 

by Ewing C. Scott July 
Art Treasure Stamps 
Catalogue of U.S. Exhibition 
China and the World Oct. 
China Receives First Latin American 

President, by Shen Shan June 
China’s Art Heritage Mar.-Apr. 
Chinese Drama, Yesterday and Today, 

by Kao Yung-an Dec. 
Chinese New Year, The, 

by Shen Ting-shu 
Chinese Opera Discovers America, 

by William Chao 
Cultural Bridge Across the Pacific, 

by Shen Kang-peh 
Defectors’ Story, The, 

by Hanson Chu 
Early Cultural Contacts Between 

China and India, by Chen 

Chi-mai 
Economic Development, 

by Lu Chuan-ting Oct. 
Education and Culture, 

by Huang Da-show Oct. 
Famine on the Chinese Mainland May 
14,303 Voices of Conscience, 

by Shen Ting-shu Jan. 
Free China Builds Her First Reactor, 

by H. P. Hsth July 
Free China Promotes Tourism, 

by W. H. Fei Sept. 
Freedom Trail, The, 

by Lin Yu Lan Sept. 
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Mar.-Apr. 
Mar.-Apr. 


Interdependence in a World of 
Ferment, by C. K. Yen 
Kinmen Revisited, 
by Florence Teets 
Koxinga—Pioneer and Freedom 
Fighters, by Chu Liang-cheng 
Legends of Dragon Boat Festival, 
by Shen Ting-shu 
London Exhibition of 1935, The, 
by Na Chih-liang 
My Fond Memories of Santiniketan, 
by Sampson C. Shen 
New Proof of Sino-American Unity, 
by Yang Shou-mei 
New Village for Old, 
by Irving L. Hsueh 
New Year and Gods, 
by Chu Liang-cheng 
On Being Realistic, 
by Chen Ching-men 
‘Operation Sympathy’ 
Other Side of Kinmen, The, 
by Irving L. Hsueh 
Political History, 
by Chen Chi-ping 
Preface to An Exhibition, 
by Wang Shih-chieh 
Question of the Taiwan Straits, The Jan. 
Rabindranath Tagore in China, 
by Hu Shih 
Random Thoughts on Humanistic 
Education, by Sampson C. Shen June 
See the Island Beautiful, 
by Rita Han Sept. 
Should the Chinese Reds Be Admitted 
to the United Nations, 
by Geraldine Fitch June 








Sino-U. S. Ties Reaffirmed, 
by Yang Shou-mei 
Social Changes, 
by Tao Hsi-sheng 
Story of Two Museums, The, 
by Na Chi-liang 
Tagore and China, 
by Chou Hsiang-kuang 
Taiwan’s Sweetest Corporation, 
by Kao Yung-an 
They Flew to Freedom, 
by L. C. Chu 
United Nations on Trial, 
by Tingfu F. Tsiang 
War of Headlines in Hongkong, The, 
by Lin Yu Lan 
What the World Say About the Famine 
World’s Second Highest Arch Dam, The, 
by L. C. Chu 
Worst Famine in a Century, The, 


Book Reviews 


A Nation of Sheep, by William J. 
Lederer, reviewed by Geraldine 
Fitch 
Asia’s First Republic; by Henry Kung, 
reviewed by Daisy Atterbury 
Awakened China, by Felix Greene, 
reviewed by Samuel Ling 
Bear and Dragon, by James Burnham 
and Others, reviewed by D.C. W. 
Challenge and Coexistence, The. by 
Milton Kovner, reviewed by D. J. 
Lee 
China Crosses the Yalu River, by Allan 
S. Whiting, reviewed by Nathan 
S. Y. Yuan 
China Doctor, by Raymond S. Moore, 
reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 
Chinese Art, by Tan Tan-chiung, 
reviewed by Anli Chen 
Christianity in Taiwan, A History, by 
Hollington K. Tong, reviewed by 
Geraldine Fitch 
Communism and Churches, by Ralph 
Lord Roy, reviewed by Geraldine 
Fitch 
Contemporary China, by E. Stuart 
Kirby, reviewed by Mei Hsin-chu 
Dragon in the Kremlin. by Marvin 
L. Kalb, reviewed by Geraldine 
Fitch 
Ladies of the Tang, by Elizabeth 
Te-chin Wang, reviewed by Daisy 
Atterbury 
Letters from China, by Huang 
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Chun-sin, reviewed by H. P. Hsth May 
People of Musan, The, by Howard R. 


Long, reviewed by H. P. Hsih Aug. 
Press Yearbook of the Republic of 

China, by Taipei Journalists 

Association, reviewed by D. J. Lee Dec. 


Secret Diary from Red China, by S. T. 
Tung, reviewed by D. J. Lee Aug. 
Selected Specimen of Chinese Porcelain, 


by Tan Tan-chiung, reviewed by Mar.-Apr. 
Leon Chang 
Sino-Soviet Dispute, The, by G. F. 
Hudson and Others, reviewed by 
Oct. 


D. J. Lee 
Ten Years of Storm, by Chow Ching-wen, Feb. 
reviewed by Ronald C. S. Chien 
Who Will Volunteer, by Lyle H. 
Munson, reviewed by Thomas 


T. K. Kuan June 
You Can Trust the Communists, by 
Fred Schwarz, reviewed by D. J. 
Lee Jan. 
Chronology 
Nov. 16-Dec. 15, 1961 Jan. 
Dec. 16, 1960-Jan. 15, 1961 Feb. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 15, 1961 Mar.-Apr. 
Feb. 16-Apr. 15, 1961 May 
Apr. 16-May 15, 1961 June 
May 16-June 15, 1961 July 
June 16-July 15, 1961 Aug. 
July 16-Aug. 15, 1961 Sept. 
Aug. 16-Sept. 15, 1961 Oct. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15, 1961 Nov. 
Oct. 16-Nov. 15, 1961 Dec. 
Department - 
Chinese Press Opinion 
Belgrade Meeting Oct. 
Chen Cheng’s Visit to U.S. Sept. 
Death of Dag Hammarskjold Nov. 
Election in South Vietnam May 
Entry of Outer Mongolia Dec. 
Famine on the Chinese Mainland Mar.-Apr. 
Freedom Day Anniversary Mar.-Apr. 
Golden Jubilee Nov. 
Grace Li, Miss World No. 2 Dec. 
Japanese Elections Jan. 
Kennedy’s Inauguration Mar.-Apr. 
Kennedy-Khrushchev Talks July 
Kennedy Macmillan Meeting May 
Korea Coup d’Etat July 
K’s Pledges and Threats Dec. 
Manila Conference, The Feb. 
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Moscow and Peiping 

Nuclear Tests Again 

Outer Mongolia Issue 

Philippine Presidential Election 

Red Summit in Moscow 

Rupture of U.S.-Cuban Ties 

Seventh Annual APACL 
Conference, The 

So-called Two China Policy, The 

Southeast Asian Crisis 

U.S. and Other Mongolia 

U Thant for U.N. 

Warsaw Talks 

Welcome to Vice President Johnson 


Foreign Press Opinion 


Augmented Hoax, The 
Bad Policies 

Chen’s Visit 

Clear Evidence 
Communist Failure 
Curious Man 

Disasters on the Mainland 
Double Tenth 

Education or Indoctrination 
Eyewitness Account of Kinmen 
“Far East Munich” 

Fight for Principles 
Forward Policy, A 
Geneva Conference 

Great Leap Backward 
Grain Purchase 
Impression of Taiwan 
“Inexplicable” 

“Keep Mongolia Out” 
Kennedy’s 100 Days 
Laotian Crisis 

Large-Scale Defiance 
“Laugh Off 33,000 Dead?” 
Mainland Misery 

“Milk and Warsaw Stuff” 
McCann’s Death 

More Calamities 

No Compromise 

No Package Deal 

Outer Mongolia 

Outer Mongolia’s Admission 
“Pat Answers” 

Peaceful Coexistence 
President Chiang’s Call 
Red Anniversary 

Red Schism 

Relief Offer 

600 Calories 

Strategic Defeatism 
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Religious Persecution 
Romance of the Buddha’s Tooth 
Saddest and Bitterest, The 
Signal of Rectification 
Sound and Fury, The 
Three Black Banners 
Truth Speaks for Itself 








U.S. Court Decision 
U.S. Nuclear Scare 
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Documents 
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Message 
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Day Message 

Kennedy-Chen Joint Communique 
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The 
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Tsiang Ting-fu’s Statement in UN 
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Editorials 


“A Bone in Soviet Russia’s Throat” 
Asia’s Little Summit 

Awareness of Christmas 

Berlin Crisis, The 

China’s Cause and Kinmen 


Coming Art Exhibition in the 
U.S., The 
Congo Tragedy; The 
Crime Against Humanity 
Cubans Fight for Freedom 
Fifty Years of the Chinese Republic 
Friends from Across the Ocean 
Geneva Conference on Laos 
Greetings to President Kennedy 
Investment in People 
Man-made Famine on the Mainland 
Mr. Johnson’s Asian Tour 
Mr. Kishi’s Visit 
New Trend of Appeasement 
On Being Realistic 
Outer Mongolia Issue, The 
Peiping’s Peaceful Coexistence 
with Burma _ 
President Chiang’s Call for 
Mainland Relief 
Red Intervention in Laos 
Regional Peril—and Promise 
Resounding Success of a Historic 
Mission 
Second Phase of Yangmingshan Forum 
Summing Up at 50 
Tests of Greatness 


Theory of “Residual Sovereignty,” 
The 

Toward Asian Unity 

United Nations Survival 

Veto Power and After 
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cities in the Middle East and Europe. Stop 
over en route at no extra fare. 

You’ll travel aboard the famous Boeing 
707 Intercontinental Jets—world’s largest 
airliners. On every Jet Clipper flight, you 
can enjoy a choice of first-class President 
Spdecial or low-fare Rainbow service. 


For expert trip planning, call your travel agent or 


TAIWAN TRADING CORPORATION, Fed. inc., U.S.A., _ 4 
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103 Chung Shan North Road, Section 2, Taipei. Telephone: 46935, 43044, 42253, 4354 


AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS: 
China Travel Service (TAIWAN), 1879 Chung Cheng Road, Taipei. 


Eurasia Travel Service, 5 Pao Ching Road, Taipei. 
Far Eastern Travel Service, 36 Hwai Ning Street, Taipe:. 


Taiwan Travel Service, Ltd., 1786 Chung Cheng Road, Taipei. 


Tel. 27681, 29148. 
Tel. 27638, 31134, 282707 
Tel. 23323, 23324, 


Pan-Asiatic Travel Service, 3 Hankow Street, Section |, Taipe:. Tel. 25192, 23428 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, 
®Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U.S.A., with limited li 
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